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Joseph P. McMurray 


e Worn this issue Volume XXI of THe Sten is closed. 
It appears to the Editors that the July number adds a 
fitting period to the year which marks the twenty-first 
anniversary of our existence as a National Catholic 
Magazine. 


e Wittiam P. Carney of the New York Times tells us 
of the part Sweden is playing in the great war. His is a 
human interest article in spite of its horrendous title, 
(which is so apt) Sweden’s Death Factory. The whole 
world is interested in armaments, whether they be secret 
weapons or well known, provided they are effective. 
sofors is a name to conjure with. In the comparative 
safety of the United States knowledge about Swedish 
steel and antiaircraft guns makes for informative read- 
ing, and gives the answer in great measure to the heroic 
defense of Great Britain during over a thousand days 
and nights of bombings. 


e Sremnseck’s The Grapes of Wrath made America 


Edward Doherty 


conscious of the migrant problem in the Far West. The . 


demands of war now bring the same problem to the 
doorstep of every section of the country. There is the 
question not only of the poor who seek a living by 
harvesting crops, but of skilled workers who are forced 
to live in trailer camps. JoseEpH P. McMurray, a re- 
search economist for the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee Investigating National Defense Migration, gives 
us a picture of the crisis created by population shifts 
concurrent with the demand for farm and defense labor. 


e For summertime discussion far removed from actual 
combat zones, or in them, HALLETT ABEND gives much 
material for argumentation in his sagely comprehensive 
summation Why Japan Rode High. This Far Eastern 
correspondent of the New York Times knows his 
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Orient and the factors which caused the successes and 
failures of the present conflict. 


e Rich Girl, Poor Man by EveLyn Durresne and Head 
of the House by FLorRENCE S. CLARKE provide the happy 
possibility to escape from the more serious concerns of 
the day by an excursion into the land of fiction. 


¢ Our Washington prophet, Dr. JoserH F. THORNING, 
gives us an inside picture of the doings in our national 
capital without the fuss or bother of a trip to the Poto 
mac in unpleasantly hot weather, or the burden of try- 
ing to find housing accommodations even for a night. 


e Rev. Xavier Wetcu, C.P., concludes his series of 
articles on the Sacred Passion with The Memorial of 
The Cross, our Divine Lord’s personally chosen means 


to keep us always aware of the price He paid for our 
redemption. 


e Tue hum of insects, their stings or bites are looked 
upon as a sort of penalty for vacation time spent away 
from the city. Fifth Columnists—Undersized presents 
another side of insect life, a menacing side, which thank 
God, we of the United States are well protected against 
—not so many of our neighbors in South America. 
Read within a screened porch, CHARLES Morrow WIt- 
son’s discussion aids in fostering the belief that the 
U.S.A. is a grand country to live in. 


e Dovsty so is this thought fel: when Epward 
Douerty’s I Am Very Rich is read. Taking things for 
granted is a natural propensity. It can become true even 
of the great truths of faith, more true of the civic bless- 
ings enjoyed in this land of the free. July should find us 
praying as well as singing “God bless America!” 
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EDITORIAL 


Ir ISN’T too early to discuss the peace we would like 
to see established when the present war is over. War 
demands great preparations; peace demands greater. 
That is the most important lesson taught us by World 
War I. In 1917 we started a job and didn’t finish it. 
Now we must do it all over again. This time we should 
do it right. 

It is impossible at present to determine the details 
of a future peace. But it is possible to formulate the 

rinciples by which a lasting peace must be estab- 
lished. That is not as easy as it might seem. Radical 
and far-reaching changes are necessary. We must put 
into effect Christian concepts of international justice— 
arevolutionary program if ever there was one—if we 
desire a stable international organization after the 
present war. / 

Among other things, we must forsake the “colonial” 
idea. We should cease thinking—or acting as if we 
thought—that some peoples are intended by nature to 
serve others. 

For instance, if we are fighting to keep India for 
Britain, or to restore Burma, Malaya, and the East 
Indies to an indefinite and hopeless colonial status, we 
are simply inviting future wars. 

Furthermore, we must abandon the idea that the 
colored races belong on a lower rung of the ladder of 
human dignity. Ordinarily they have not had equal 
opportunities with the white race, but when they had, 
they have often proved themselves the white man’s 
a or superior. The Japs have ended once and for 

the yellow man’s inferiority complex, and we are 
hatching future troubles for ourselves if we don’t give 
up our illusions of superiority. 

If we want a lasting peace we must make our 
national contribution toward it. We can no longer 
afford to wrap ourselves in the mantle of a splendid 
isolationism and let the rest of the world go by. We 
are a member of the world of nations and must accept 
our responsibilities as such, as the individual must 
accept his responsibilities to society. 

We must work on the principle that might doesn’t 
make right—even when the might is on the side of the 


United Nations. For instance, the Baltic nations have | 


a strict right to independence, even though Russia may 
desire to incorporate them into the U.S.S.R. for de- 
fense purposes. The first of Pope Pius XII’s peace 
points is: “A fundamental postulate of any just and 
honorable peace is an assurance for all nations great 
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or small, powerful or weak, of their right to life and 
independence.” 

We have contributed much in recent years to the 
advance of social justice, but our vision has been 
limited by our own frontiers. We have enjoyed the 
highest standard of living ever attained on this globe, 
but our one concern as a people has been for ourselves. 

While building up the wage scale of our own labor- 
ing population to eight or ten dollars a day, we have 
had no scruple about buying abroad goods produced 
by labor that was paid fifty or sixty cents a day. We 
have given workmen’s unions a legal status, we have 
fixed minimum wage scales and established social 
security, but at the same time we have done everything 
in our power by tariff walls and other devices to 
depress the living standard of workers in foreign coun- 
tries who produce many of the raw materials for our 
industrial machine. 


I; WE want lasting peace after this war we must 
realize that social justice is not a product for home 
consumption only. We should take the initiative in level- 
ing extremes in the standard of living. We must tear 
down the walls we have built around ourselves and 
admit other peoples to an enjoyment of the good 
things of this earth. 

All this sounds Utopian. But unless we can bring 
Christian principles to bear in an effective manner on 
international relations in the peace settlement after 
this war, then there is little hope for the future. 

Looking forward to the day when the world, tired of 
its false idols, will turn to the Church of God, our Holy 
Father declared recently: “Our duty ... is to pre- 
pare spiritually, with prayer and example, with puri- 
fication and penance, with work and sacrifice, for this 
future meeting between Christ and a world more than 
ever needful of His light and His grace, of His help 
and His salvation, so that in such a meeting may finally 
shine a providential hour of new concords, knowl- 
edge, and just motives.” 
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Qn June 14, 1777, the Continental Congress decided 
that the flag of the thirteen United States would be 
thirteen stripes, alternate red and white, that the union 
be thirteen stars, white in a 
blue field representing a 
new constellation. When 
Vermont and Kentucky were 
admitted to the Union they 
requested to be made a part of the flag’s symbolism. 
The Congress passed an act: “That from and after 
May 1, 1795, the flag of the United States be fifteen 
stripes, alternate red and white; and that the union be 
fifteen stars, white in a blue field.” President Wash- 
ington signed the bill. 

On April 4, 1818, President Monroe standardized the 
flag. It was to be of thirteen horizontal stripes of alter- 
nate red and white; the union would have twenty white 
stars in a blue field. One star would be added on the 
admission of every new state into the Union. 

Since 1818, additional stars have been added until 
today there are forty-eight on the flag. No law has been 
passed to determine how the stars shall be arranged. 
At one time they were designed to form a large star. 
Now by common practice they form six horizontal rows 
of eight stars each. 

One hundred and sixty-five years is a young life for a 
flag. But the years in passing have been glorious in 
accomplishment. The thirteen States have grown to 
forty-eight. The bloody war which for four years in- 
terrupted the harmony of the Union has served as a 
tragic teacher inculcating the wisdom of national love 
and forbearance. Now a united nation, north, south, 
east, and west is banded together under the common 
banner of liberty and idealism. 

The fusion of many bloods makes the United States 
of today. Americans face the future, dark as it is with 
forebodings of suffering, with the same determination 
that inspired the founders of the country. In 1787 the 
Constitution of our country was written. Its preamble 
reads: “We the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
the Constitution of the United States.” 

The message of that revered paragraph can be used 
today. It gave a challenge to the infant nation in 1787, 
a challenge that was met and answered. Then earnest 
work converted the bare clauses of a written document 
into the living organism of a real and effective govern- 
ment. A democracy was built, that withstood the natural 
dangers of infancy, weathered the storms of immature 
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growth, and has become, although a youthful common 
wealth, the most powerful country in the world. 
The United States still seeks domestic tranquillity 
It still provides for the common defense. It still pro 
motes the general welfare. It still desires to secure th 
blessings of liberty and to preserve them for posterity 
But our union, our sovereignty, our liberty await th 


outcome of this war. Su 
If the Star Spangled Banner is to remain an inspin§ mere 
tion to our armed forces and to wave triumphantly ove§§ 9 tl 
our enemies, then we on the home fronts of production find 
and prayer must be united spiritually and industrialh§ jhe 1 
in the gigantic task of the present. We must stand af Cat! 
a united people under the Stars and Stripes and dof proj 
battle that the glorious symbolism of our flag, union§ and 
and liberty, may not perish on the earth. the 
wou 

Tue Columbia Broadcasting System is making an im§ [ror 
portant contribution to the campaign for Pan-American§ non 
solidarity with La Cadena de las Americas, a netwotk§ 9 | 
consisting of seventy-six ste J aug 

Broadcasts to tions scattered throughout sc 
° South and Central Ameria § me 

Ibero America Every republic in the south § An 
ern hemisphere is repre an 

sented in this broadcasting chain over which the peopl § Re 
of the Ibero-American nations’ will hear the bei of 
musical, dramatic, and variety entertainment we have} st 
to offer. Co 
Far more important than the physical existence off be 


this new network is the responsibility inherent in sud 
an undertaking. Those who blueprint the program § ¢d 
schedules have a triple obligation. They are aware tha f 
the entertainment we provide must be first-rate, and} vi 
they keenly realize that our political propaganda mus § Ir 
surpass the herculean efforts of the Axis agents. We 
can be assured that the programs being broadcast every St 
day to these Good Neighbor nations will be as tech} % 
nically perfect as an army of experts can make them. ol 

The third and most important obligation for the} t 
program planners is to project properly the spiritual} @ 
and cultural aspects of our inter-American program inf tt 
a manner which will tend to conciliate rather thanf 4 
alienate those whom we would influence. Our contrib 
tion to La Cadena de las Americas is vitally important 
to the future relations of the nations of the westerm 
world. Unless we realize our moral obligation to pro 
vide a common denominator in which we will exhibit 
our willingness to learn, as well as teach, it is extremely 
doubtful whether this worthy effort by CBS or the 
entire national Pan-American program can succeed. The 
progress of this new link between the continents is 4 
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matter of vital interest to every American; its success 
will be a milestone in the direction of a better world 
based on tenets of international amity and under- 
sanding. 


Wuen Randolph Paul, tax adviser to Secretary of the 

asury Morgenthau, spoke before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives the 
following recommendation 
was given: “That charitable 
or educational corporations, 
exempt at present from cor- 
poration income tax, be sub- 
Ommon§ jected to that tax on income derived from a trade or a 
business owned and operated by the corporation, but 
not necessarily incident to its tax-exempt activities, and, 
that an amount bequeathed or transferred for special 
charitable purposes, now deductible in computing the 
estate tax, be limited to a specific percentage of the 
decedent’s estate.” 

Surface reading of this tax proposal made it seem 
merely a burden laid upon a heretofore untaxed group, 
so that the levies of the present war emergency might 
find new fields of operation. Nothing was further from 
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astrially the true picture. The Administration Board of National 
tand af Catholic Welfare Conference saw the dangers in these 
and do proposals and protested against “the new, abhorrent, 
, union§ and harmful doctrine” that would be introduced into 
the social structure of our nation. The new doctrine 
would be contrary to the practice of the government 
an im§ from the time of its inception, which permitted the 
nericaf non-taxation of charitable and educational corporations 
etwork so that these agencies might the better be able to in- 
six sta} augurate and continue their works for the intellectual, 
ughou§ social, religious, and material betterment of their fellow 
meria.§ men. The abhorrent and harmful doctrine foreign to 
south-§ American policy would bring State control of charitable 
repre J and educational corporations. As Monsignor Michael J. 
people § Ready, General Secretary of the Administrative Board 
e bet § of the N.C.W.C., pointed out in his letter to Repre- 
e have sentative Robert L. Doughton, Chairman of the House 
Committee, ‘to proceed in this direction would surely 
nce off be to abandon the principles of freedom for individual 
n such # initiative in the field of religion, of charity, and of 
ogram f cducation. This is precisely the field in which our 
e thatf national tradition testifies most eloquently and con- 
e, andf vincingly to the beneficial effect upon society resulting 
1 must f from the exercise of that freedom.” 
s. We Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, President of Union College, 


every § stressed the same idea. “If the Federal Government,” he 
; tech F said, “seizes in whole or part what loyal alumni and 
om. others intend to bequeath to Union, sooner or later 


yr the § the Federal Government would have to subsidize it to 
ritual f a comparable amount and thus to that degree control 
am inf it.” Arthur Krock, Washington correspondent of the 


than § New York Times, observed that the President of Union 


trib: | College did not exhaust the possibilities of the new tax 
ortant Ff plan. He added the Government might “close it up.” 
estem § “The impact of the proposed legislation,” Mr. Krock 
» prof added, “would fall heavily on churches, hospitals, col- 
chibit  leges, and similar institutions. It would demolish the 
emely § fiscal foundations on which they have been set for more 


r thef than a hundred years, and in the instance of charities 
. The} would penalize the source instead of the use of their 
s Is af revenues. Every State and city would feel the burden.” 





Very Rev. J. Hugh O'Donnell, C.S.C., President of 
Notre Dame University, saw in the proposal: “another 
instance of the unremitting attack being made upon 
American institutions by a little band of secularists who, 
in the name of expediency, would destroy the rights of 
the individual.” . 

In the face of the nation-wide wave of protest against 
the Treasury’s proposal, made by representatives of 
various religious beliefs, of charitable institutions of 
all kinds, and by distinguished journalists, the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives 
voted the measure down. For the time being the case 
is won. But those who protested know that eternal 
vigilance is the price that must be paid to insure the 
continuance of American liberties in charitable and 
educational endeavors. 


Cuna’s, coast might be blockaded, her cables in alien 
hands, her ordinary means of communication disrupted, 
but with matchless efficiency she ever has a way of 
circumventing obstacles. Far 
in the interior of China are 
American missionaries and 
other foreigners, all bravely 
and cheerfully facing the 
hazards of war and eagerly throwing every re- 
source into the preservation of a great nation. The 
Chinese Government recognizes the worth of these 
emissaries of good will and appreciates the spirit which 
compels them to remain at their posts through such 
perilous times. So with true Chinese courtesy and 
thoughtfulness, the Republic of China has arranged 
for these courageous expatriates to communicate with 
their homes in this country. Station XGOY of Chung- 
king, the “Voice of China,” periodically sends out short 
wave messages which are picked up at various American 
listening posts. Missionaries merely send their messages 
to the capital. There they are faithfully transmitted by 
directional short wave across the war-torn Pacific. 

Hand in hand with this thoughtfulness of the Chinese 
Government goes the successful co-operation of “listen- 
ers” in the United States. The official listening post for 
the Republic of China is operated by Doctor Charles E. 
Stuart at Ventura, California. He is instrumental in 
transcribing and relaying all such messages that come 
through at the scheduled times. And he is doing an in- 
estimable service to those Catholic missionaries in China 
who are anxious to assure those concerned of their 
welfare. Up in Lacey, Washington, Father Sebastian 
Ruth, O.S.B., Director of St. Martin’s College short wave 
station, is voluntarily doing the same. He has relayed 
numerous messages from priests and Sisters in isolated 
stations in China. 

America at large cannot help admiring the Republic of 
China for such a thoughtful gesture. For five years she 
has managed to foil a tenacious foe. She has kept her 
courage high even though daily pushed to sacrifices 
unheard of in any age. Her struggle at times has seemed 
desperate but she has never quavered. Yet amid un- 
alleviated national concern she is mindful of those in 
America who might have cause for anxiety about the 
welfare of the missionaries, A worthy gesture indeed! 
It proves that China realizes the caliber of these men 
and women who could have quit but refused to because 
China had need of them. And if China looks more and 
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more to America it is because the foundation of this 
hope has been well laid by the example and single- 
hearted efforts of those who threw in their lot with 
the country of their adoption. 


‘Tue Sert Room in the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
was crowded on May 24th in celebrating the tenth 
anniversary of the Gallery of Living Catholic Authors. 
The large attendance was 
both surprising and encour- 
aging. The list of speakers 
included Katherine Burton, 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor Peter 
Guilday, Padraic Colum, Jacques Maritain, Rev. 
James Gillis, C.S.P., and Sigrid Undset. Their addresses 
were listened to with great attention. The predominant 
impression carried away was the interest shown by so 
many young people who had the opportunity of seeing 
and hearing Catholic authors who have made a name 
for themselves in Catholic literature. This cannot but 
spur the young people to be good writers themselves 
and as a result carry on the crusade of Catholic letters 
in a decadent world that needs the light and warmth 
of truth above all things. Sister Mary Joseph, through 
whose inspiration the Gallery was founded, and her 
many collaborators, deserve congratulations and the 
assistance of all who are interested in Catholic litera- 
ture. Those of our readers who would like to know 
more about this excellent project should communicate 
with Miss Catherine M. Neale, 45 Prospect Place, N. Y., 
if they live in the New York area, or with Sister Mary 
Joseph, S. L., Webster College, Webster Grove, Mo., if 
they reside in the middle or western regions of the 
country. 


Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors 


In 1892 when the pioneer religious of Our Lady of the 
Cenacle arrived in New York City to establish the first 
retreat house for women in the United States, they were 
advised by a kind friend to 
turn around, go home to 
France, as American women 
would never be interested in 
making retreats. Fortunately 
the words fell on deaf ears. The good religious were 
not daunted by any prophecy of possible failure. They 
knew the intrinsic worth of the movement they hoped 
to inaugurate. They realized that souls the world over 
could be drawn closer to God as a result of a few days 
spent in prayer and recollection. American women 
would be no exception. They would take to the idea 
of Closed Retreats once their advantages were made 
known. They did. 

In the short span of fifty years, Cenacles (as the re- 
treat houses are called in memory of the Upper Room 
in Jerusalem, where Jesus instituted the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and where the Holy Ghost descended on Our 
Lady and the Apostles) were built at Newport, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Lake Ronkonkoma, N. Y., and 
Warrenville, Ill. Other religious communitics long 
appreciative of the benefits derived from their own 
personal spiritual exercises opened the doors of their 
convents, academies, and colleges to spread the apos- 
tolate of retreats among lay women. Thus there was 
growth—in some sections of the country, phenomenal 
growth. Many religious houses were exclusively devoted 


Laywomen’s 
Retreats 


‘ the continuance of laywomen’s retreats was guaranteed, 
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to the work the year around; others seasonally gaye 
opportunity to thousands of women annually to accg 
the invitation of Jesus-Christ: “Come apart into a deg 
spot and rest a little.” 

It is indeed a splendid accomplishment to consi 
—a tiny village in the rugged countryside of southe; 
ern France in 1826, thronged in the summer mon 
with pilgrims to the tomb of St. John Francis Reg 
The village Abbé faced with a serious housing problej 
concerned with adequate sleeping quarters for 
women. Yet from these causes the laywomen’s retr 
movement of the Cenacle began. A young nun only 
twenty-three years old transformed a pilgrims’ hosi¢ 
into a house of prayer and recollection. Sister Matie 
Victoire Thérése Couderc did not then visualize the 
magnitude of the work she was beginning. But God 
did. A new Congregation of Religious Women wa 
formed in His Church, sanctioned by His Vicar, and 


Various souls planted seeds in divers lands and God 
blessed their labors and gave increase. 

Tue SiGn salutes the Sisters of the Cenacle on their 
golden jubilee of past accomplishment in this field of 
spiritual endeavor in the United States and the promi- 
nent share they have had in maintaining retreats asa 
permanent feature in the religious life of American 
laywomen. 


Sr. perer stresses the purchase price of man’s redemp- 
tion. It was not corruptible gold or silver. It was the 
Precious Blood of Christ, as of a lamb unspotted and 
undefiled. St. Paul teaches 
that the cost of peace was 
the Blood of Christ’s cross, 
nor without the shedding of 
His Blood would there be 
any remission of sins. The Church opens the month of 
July liturgically by celebrating the feast of the Most 
Precious Blood of Jesus. She recalls to our minds how 
He, a High Priest of the good things to come, by His 
own Blood obtained eternal redemption. 

The Precious Blood is a part of the Sacred Humanity 
of Christ, and united hypostatically to the Second Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity. It is synonymous with the 
Passion of our Lord. It is the same Blood mystically 
shed on the Calvary-altar of Holy Mass, and received 
in the august privilege of Holy Communion. 

In these horrible days of war the fighting men of all 
nations are called upon to vindicate their country’s 
honor and to pay as a price of peace, if need be, the 
shedding of their blood. This supreme sacrifice is de- 
manded not only of the armed forces, but the toll of 
warfare as practiced today includes the blood of inno 
cent women and children. May it not be that thus the 
sins of nations are atoned? And that the peace plea 
of blood cries to heaven in solemn, tremendous inter- 
cession for mercy and forgiveness? h 

A-suggested prayer for July is this. That the Precious 
Blood of the great High Priest, who ever makes intert- 
cession for us, be offered to the Heavenly Father that 
peace very soon again may reign among men: 

Eternal Father, I offer Thee the Precious Blood of 
Jesus, for my sins, for the wants of the Church, for the 
conversion of sinners, for the suffering souls in Purga- 
tory and that peace may come to the warring nations 


The Precious 


Blood 
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Above: One of the famous Bofors antiair- 
craft guns operating on a Swedish naval 
vessel. These guns have played an impor- 
tant part in the present war. Right: Arms 
in the making. An inside view of Bofors 
Munitions Works, which has produced 
arms for most of the countries of Europe 


F IS said of Moltke that he laughed 
only twice in his life—once when his 
mother-in-law died, and again when 
he saw the fortifications of Stock- 
holm. 

These fortifications that gave the 
hard-faced, humorless Prussian war 
lord one of his extremely rare mo- 
ments of mirth have undergone no 
apparent change since his day and 
look more than ever like a museum 
piece. Yet Sweden, whose capital 
they are supposed to guard, stands 
free and unmolested while war or 
conquest has engulfed all her neigh- 
bors and practically all Europe. 

The reason is that Sweden, whose 
gfeat wealth and small population 
would mark her as an ideal prey for 
the aggressors, has a guardian angel— 
namely, the Bofors Actie Bolaget, 
the world’s oldest, queerest, and most 
modern arms factory. 


oweden s 
Ueath Factory 
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By WILLIAM P. CARNEY 


When the guerrilla fighters of 
China attack a Japanese outpost, 
Swedish steel whizzes through the air. 
When General Madero and Pancho 
Villa marched at the head of the 
Mexican revolutionary army against 
Porfirio Diaz, their donkeys and 
horses dragged Swedish guns. And 
the cannon that barked back from 
the Federal lines and finally the 
Presidential Palace were equally 
Swedish. 

When Marshal Mannerheim’s sol- 
diers battled alone for months against 
the Red Army invading Finland 
early in 1940, the Bofors guns took 
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such a toll of the Soviet tanks and 
airplanes that Stalin decided to call 
off his determined attempt at the 
complete conquest of a comparatively 
tiny but enormously valiant neigh- 
bor. The dictator of the Kremlin be- 
latedly had learned to respect the 
strength of Sweden’s arms, provided 
by her Bofors Works, behind the 
small, lake-dotted republic he mis- 
takenly had believed. would be a 
pushover. 

The Bofors acoustic antiaircraft 
gun that boomed throughout Lon- 
don’s worst ordeal of air-raid nights 
is another original product of the 
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great Swedish concern. It subsequent- 
ly was manufactured in two sub- 
sidiary Bofors plants in Great Brit- 
ain, and the number of industrial 
centers over there turning out this 
mighty weapon probably has in- 
creased tremendously since the be- 
ginning of the present war. 


HE home of the Bofors gun is at 
" [karlskoga, a community in the 
western Swedish province of Varm- 
land—the most beautiful corner of 
Northern Europe. Although the 
plant is as ugly, smoky, and full of 
choking gases as all works of its kind, 
the evergreen valley, the blue lake, 
and a crystalline waterfall, sur- 
rounded by dark forests of tall pine 
and spruce, form a setting of wild 
beauty in sharp contrast to the hide- 
ous death factory located there. 

The internal organization of the 
Bofors Works provides another strik- 
ing paradox, well in line with its 
picturesque exterior. The use of 
wood fuel and other obsolete meth- 
ods are preserved side by side with 
the most modern developments ‘of 
science. 

Swedish Lapland iron ore from 
Kiruna averaging from sixty to sixty- 
five per cent of iron content (sought 
for its purity by every country in the 
Old World) is not pure enough for 
the Bofors Works, which uses ex- 
clusively the iron ore from Dalecarlia 
and Varmland, whose purity reaches 
eighty-five per cent. 

Whereas’ the Vickers-Armstrong, 
Krupps, and Skoda factories always 
concentrated on big orders for one 
or two countries, the annual reports 
of Bofors show an impressively long 
list of buyers scattered all over the 
world. Purchases in the past by 
Brazil, China, Finland, Afghanistan, 
Chile, Mexico, Holland, Switzerland, 
Britain, France, and Germany indi- 
cate that Bofors has been the ideal 
arms shop for both large and small 
customers. 

Before the present war you could 
order from the Bofors factory any 
known arm or ammunition of any 
nationality, caliber, and year desired 
—and get it! French 75’s, German 
Mausers and Spanish Eibars of the 
exact type desired would be for- 
warded to you, provided you were 
willing to pay cash and wait. The 
fact that Bofors knew the fabrication 
secrets of every type of European 
arms has never been explained. 

The handiness of this firm to many 


of its customers has been of tremen- 
dous advantage to them, too. For in- 
stance, when Marshal Mannerheim 
prepared his campaign to resist the 
Soviet Russian invasion of Finland 
by using all munitions captured from 
his enemy, all he had to do was to 
order from Bofors the rifles, machine- 
guns, and cannons of the same caliber 
as those used by the Red Army. The 
result astonished the world. As the 
Finnish-Soviet war progressed, the 
poor Finnish reserves of ammunition 
began to increase—instead of being 
depleted—at the end of the first week 
of fighting. 

But so far, the most sensational 
intervention of Bofors in the “War 
of Survival” has been the contribu- 
tion of its famous acoustic antiair- 
craft gun that helped London and 
other British cities to repel the 
mighty attacks of the Luftwaffe. The 
British Government acquired that 
weapon in 1937. The negotiations 
had been going on for more than a 
year, but the deal was concluded in 
haste after the Nazi march into 
Austria. 

The acquisition of these guns 
aroused little interest outside of mili- 
tary circles. Little is believed to have 
been known about them then, al- 
though this so-called “acoustic gun” 
is something of a misnomer. Sound 
locators, including those of Bofors 
manufacture, had long been used for 
antiaircraft fire. 

Nevertheless, the entry of Bofors 
guns into action at London in Sep- 
tember 1940 was unquestionably a 
disagreeable surprise to the Luft- 
waffe. During the first three nights 
of massed German air raids over the 
British capital [and on one of these 
nights the London docks were fired] 
the searchlight-detection system failed 
to hamper seriously the Nazi planes. 
Thereafter, however, the sound de- 
tectors of the new Bofors guns made 
possible the almost instant shelling 
of the enemy air fleet by thousands 
of batteries. 

They filled London with a terrific 
noise, and the thousands of tons of 
shrapnel they projected into the air 
crippled the raiding formations so 
badly that they were eventually 
driven away. They even were dis- 
couraged from returning to the at- 
tack on such a wholesale scale. 

The relief that the sudden entry 
into action of those Bofors guns 
brought to the bombed Londoners 
cannot be exaggerated. The exact 
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military efficacy of this weapon, of 
course, is still the secret of the British 
and German general staffs, but the 
moral effect of the boom and roar of 
countless antiaircraft batteries was to 
give the London citizen the comfort. 
ing feeling that he no longer was just 
on the receiving end of the nightly 
struggle. He felt that he was hitti 
back powerfully—and probably very 
effectively. 

The sudden appearance of the Ger. 
man magnetic mines in the early days 
of the present war, followed immedi- 
ately by use of the British de-gaussing 
belt to counteract the effects of this 
grave menace to shipping, are still 
subjects of intense discussion and 
study in naval circles. Some authori- 
ties maintain that full knowledge of 
these weapons had been in the pos 
session of the Bofors Works for a 
great many years, but others point 
out that a variation of the magnetic 
mine was used by both the Allies and 
Germany in the first World War. It 
also is a fact that the de-gaussing 
belt was invented by an Englishman, 

Be that as it may, shortly after the 
beginning of the present conflict 
Germany started a campaign of an- 
nihilation against Allied shipping 
with thousands of magnetic mines. 
The British and French admiralties 
were fearfully concerned over these 
‘“‘water-porcupines’’ — unanchored 
mines that started sinking Allied and 
neutral tonnage twice as fast as Von 
Tirpitz’ U-boats ever had been able 
to send Allied vessels to the bottom. 


np the fact remains that Ad 
miral Raeder had bought his 
weapon from the Bofors firm, with- 
out knowing that the impartial 
Swedish arms manufacturers already 
had sold a large order of de-gaussing 
belts—the perfect counterweapon—to 
the British admiralty. Although an 
Englishman invented this relatively 
sure protection against the floating 
free mine, the invention is said to 
have been bought by Bofors in the 
“lean twenties” when the rest of the 
world was too preoccupied with eco 
nomic distress to think about wars 
of the future. 

There are those who. believe Bo 
fors is holding in reserve even dead- 
lier “secret weapons” than have as 
yet been introduced by any belliger- 
ent in this modern warfare. If this is 
true, Sweden’s guardian angel con- 
ceivably could topple the scales of 
the struggle—should the country ever 
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be forced by the Nazis to abandon 
her neutrality. 

It is no wonder, in any event, that 
Hitler is no more anxious to make 
an unwilling ally of Sweden than he 
js to force General Franco’s hand in 
Spain. Neither of these two small 
nonbelligerents is quite the Nazi- 
dominated puppet it is generally sup- 

ed to be. The Germans are pru- 
dently aware of the grave risk for 
them of being stabbed in the back 
by people whom they might compel 
to fight on their side in an unpopu- 
lar war. 

Bofors Actie Bolaget certainly is 


At that particular time the Bofors 
Company was absorbing not only all 
of the steel and copper produced in 
the Bergslagen country—that ac- 
counted then for more than fifty per 
cent of the European production of 
those two commodities—but was also 
melting down the brass bells of vir- 
tually all the churches in Sweden. 

All that metal was !eft lying in the 
marshes and fields of Prussia, Poland, 
or scattered through the forests of 
Southern Germany, but Bofors re- 
mained the largest arms factory in 
Europe until: the beginning of the 
last century. When it declined, Swe- 
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ON THE ALERT 


Ski-troops operating one of Bofors’ antiaircraft machine guns 


the oldest arms factory in Europe— 
probably in the whole world. At the 
time of the Thirty Years’ War it was 
supplying every known weapon to 
the warriors of that day, from brass 
cannons to sharp sabers and fine hal- 
berds. Thus when Gustavus Adol- 
phus invaded Germany, his 20,000 
Swedish, Scottish, and Finnish mer- 
cenaries were thoroughly equipped 
with Bofors-made implements. 


den also declined and ceased to be a 
great power. 

In 1894 the plant consisted of only 
a string of obsolete foundries, lost 
amid the pine-clad hills of Varm- 
land, when Dr. Alfred Nobel became 
the director of the enterprise. The 
name of Nobel is invariably linked 
in people’s minds with his Peace 
Foundation and the Nobel prizes for 
literature, medicine, and sciences. It 
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is a fact, however, that Dr. Nobel, 
who aspired to be a poet when he 
was young and had even written 
some poor French verse to read to 
Empress Eugenie, really achieved his 
fame and his immense fortune by in- 
venting and exploiting dynamite. 
After working out the formula for 
the most powerful death-dealing 
agency the world had yet known, he 
proceeded with the reorganization of 
Bofors into one of the world’s most 
modern and best arms factories. 

He sank a great deal of money into 
the enterprise, but soon got it back 
manifold when such remote countries 
as Persia and China, or Argentina 
and Brazil, turned to Bofors for their 
military needs. The prosperity of his 
firm continued to increase long after 
Nobel’s death. Even during the de- 
pression years the annual net profits 
of Bofors never descended below 
5,000,000 Swedish Crowns. 

The great German Krupps inter- 
ests made desperate attempts to ac- 
quire a preponderant share in the 
Swedish company. Their last bid was 
made in 1935, but violent opposition 
to it from the anti-Nazi Swedish in- 
terests, Goteborgs Handel och Sjofart 
Tidning, helped to thwart this de- 
sign. It was announced later in the 
same year that German holdings in 
Bofors had been entirely liquidated. 

By the time the present war began 
Bofors had undergone a considerable 
increase in its production capacity, 
but even this expansion could not 
keep pace with a rapidly increasing 
volume of orders. The firm actually 
had work on hand for five years to 
come when the Swedish Government 
prudently decided to take over its 
whole production for the exclusive 
use of Sweden and Finland. 

Since then several other Swedish 
plants have been added to this lead- 
ing arms manufacturer, and its an- 
nual turnover now runs into billions 
of Swedish crowns. It provides the 
Swedish Army and Navy with thou- 
sands of guns that many foreign arms 
experts regard as the best in the 
world. In association with the Volvo 
Automobile Works, Bofors even pro- 
duces dive bombers and fighter planes 
on a large scale for the air arm of 
Sweden’s Army and Navy. . 

Because of its production capacity, 
Bofors is viewed by some observers as 
one of the more important “unknown 
factors” in the second World War. 
They point out that the disruption 
of the equilibrium of Western Eu- 
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rope’s military forces produced by an 
early series of German victories, be- 
ginning with Norway, recently has 
subsided somewhat and the steadily 
growing strength of the Swedish 
Army and Navy may well have put 
Sweden in an advantageous position. 

The only unsubjugated Scandi- 
navian kingdom has been able to dis- 
regard Soviet anger over its open 
policy of helping Finland. Even more 
significant has been its ability to face 
with equanimity the displeasure of 
Germany by stopping the shipment 
of iron ore to Hitler’s war industries 
—when the Reich ceased to pay in 
cash. 

Bofors turns out light, medium, and 
heavy tanks, and provides the steel 
armament for fortifications along 
the Swedish coast, as well as the long 
frontier separating Sweden from Ger- 
man-occupied Norway. Its invention 
department, a legacy from Dr. Nobel, 
has put at the disposal of the Swedish 
Government enough inventions to 
discourage the Germans, so far, from 
trying to blockade Sweden. 

These inventions include rubber 
from linseed, and wood-benzine for 
the tanks and motor transport of the 
Swedish Army. Even the cavalry, 
which could still be a factor in any 
struggle in the Northern wilderness, 
has not been forgotten. Fodder from 
wood pulp reportedly is being pro- 
duced in Sweden to permit the stor- 
age of natural fodder for a war emer- 
gency. 

In addition to her known armed 
strength now, Sweden is believed by 


certain well-informed diplomats to 
have up her sleeve at the very least 
one “secret weapon”—that may en- 


able her to continue calmly sitting 
on the fence while the war is being 
fought to a conclusion. This mys- 
terious arm, about which a great deal 
has been whispered since the war be- 
gan, is described only vaguely as the 
sofors magnetic antiaircraft gun. 

It is supposed to be an advanced 
development of the Swedish firm’s 
acoustic gun, already used by Great 
Britain. The improvements are 
credited with having made it a hun- 
dred times more precise and, accord- 
ing to the scant information about it 
available, when the gun is once set 
in motion, it swings around its base 
in rapidly diminishing circles until 
a magnetic detector finally points it 
with deadly precision at the flying 
objective. 

Chis magnetic gun is said to have 


been brought into action when the 
Nazis were blitzing Norway. Its in- 
tervention then, however, is admitted 
to have been too limited to influence 
the issue—but it is claimed to have 
been sufficient to foreshadow what 
it could achieve when used extensive- 
ly in the future. 

During that invasion of Norway, 
German warplanes were invariably 
“losing their way” and, most dis- 
turbingly for the Swedes, these ma- 
chines always somehow got far 
enough off their course to fly over 
Swedish territory where military ma- 
neuvers were being carried out. With 
suspicious regularity the “lost” planes 
were spotted over Gothemburg, Mal- 
moe, Landskrona, and Gotland Is- 
land. 

After several of the Swedish Army’s 
verbal protests were just politely 
acknowledged and then apparently 
disregarded by the Germans, it was 
announced from Stockholm that all 
foreign planes flying over the king- 
dom’s fortified and restricted military 
areas would be fired on. 

The Swedish Army’s official com- 
muniqués at the time reported that 
in one night alone twelve German 
planes were brought down in Swed- 
ish territory by antiaircraft fire. That 
number is extraordinarily high, in 
view of the fact that even during 
London’s worst air raids it was never 
claimed that any considerable num- 
ber of enemy planes had been shot 
down at night by a large concentra- 
tion of antiaircraft guns on the 
ground—with only sound detectors 
to help them aim at their targets. 


ve the claims of the Swedish Army 
are modest when compared with 
the Luftwaffe’s own reckoning of its 
losses in the Norwegian campaign, 
as published in official press organs 
at the time. After the number of 
German planes whose wrecks were 
found in Norway had been sub- 
tracted from the number that failed 
to return to their bases—and with a 
maximum allowance made for planes 
probably lost at sea—Marshal Goer- 
ing’s staff estimated that at least 300 
warplanes must have been grounded 
in Sweden. 

The Swedes like to recount the 
tale of a visit once paid by Japanese 
industrialists to the Bofors Works. 
If the anecdote, which concerns 
Japan’s deserved fame as a thorough- 
going Oriental copyist of Western 
scientific and engineering, skill, is 


damaged by shells fired from Kru 
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true, there can be an element of sat. 
isfaction in it for Americans now- 
in view of our country’s present war 
effort against this grimly tenacious 
foe. 

It seems that an earlier party of 
Nipponese visitors had previously 
been conducted through and very 
hospitably entertained by the great 
Swedish match factories, and not 



















long afterward a remarkably faithful J Rig 
imitation of Swedish safety matches Off 
was being made by big, modern plants = 
in an old Japanese town that had nen 
suddenly been renamed Sweden—so § int 


the new matches being sold so cheap. 
ly on the international market co 
be labeled: “Made in Sweden.” 
Quite understandably therefor 
the directors and executives of 
fors were rather nervous when 
turn came to show another of 
grinning, hissing, bowing, minute 
observant delegations from the 
East around the place where 
rivaled implements of war are made, 
Naturally, every move of each 
member of the Oriental party was 
closely watched. They showed the 
keenest interest when examining a 
five-inch gun that was able to per 
forate neatly and completely a sec 
tion of armor plate brought along 
the Japanese—and identical 
other plates that hardly had 


Vickers, and Skoda guns. Those Ger 
man, British, and Czech arms manwu- 
facturers already had been requested 
to demonstrate the effectiveness of } 
their wares, when visited by the same 
Nipponese experts. de 
With an air of respectful innocence 
they asked innumerable searching, 
technical questions about the cele- 
brated quality of Bofors steel. The 
Swedish misgivings suddenly seemed 
fully justified when one of the visi- 
tors, passing beside a cooling tank 
for the steel that went into the par- 
ticular gun being explained, was 
seen to dip a finger—as though acci- 
dentally—into the solution whose for- 
mula is one of the jealously guarded 
secrets of Bofors. 
There was a simultaneous rush for | 
Mr. Moto by the several Swedish | 
hosts who had noticed the gesture. 
While the honorable finger of the 
not-so-clever little brown man was 
being quickly but apologetically 
washed with disinfectants, he was 
told that the solution in which he 
had “accidentally” done a bit of 
dunking contained a deadly poison. 
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Right: Globe map in Senate 
Office Building shows Hawaii, 
the hub of Allied bombing base 
possibilities. Below: Jimmy 
Doolittle, who belied his name 
in the recent air raid on Tokyo 


Dirtien cannot win.” This is the 
dominant opinion in official Wash- 
ington. Although admitting the seri- 
ous nature of the setbacks on land, 
on sea, and in the air suffered by 
the United Nations, the administra- 
tors and legislators in the Capital are 
convinced that the German Fuehrer 
is the victim of his own conquests. 

A thorough canvass of government 
authorities finds them in a stocktak- 
ing or inventory mood. Three years 
of warfare are drawing to a close. 
The six-months’ reckoning for U.S. 
participation is appearing on the 
books. The lessons of the immediate 
past are being analyzed and taken 
to heart. 

The impossibility of a Nazi tri- 
umph is explained in terms of three 
major mistakes by Adolf Hitler: 1) 
the failure to invade England after 
Dunkirk; 2) the decision to try for 
a “knockout” blow against Soviet 
Russia; 3) the involvement of the 


United States in the second World 
War. 

The citadel of Britain, enormously 
strengthened since June 1940, serves 
as the springboard for air blows 
against the industrial centers of Ger- 
many. The sharp edge of the Nazi 
Panzer divisions has been blunted 
against the Russian anvil, while the 
United States, hitherto a sleeping 
giant, is electric with energy that 
radiates to every continent. 

The significance of this develop- 
ment was interpreted to me by one 
of the most responsible executives 
as follows: 

“The United Nations have taken 
everything that Hitler and Mussolini 
have been able to hurl against them. 
Portrayed upon a map, the acquisi- 
tions of the Axis powers tend to look 
impressive. But what is the net re- 
sult of Blitzkrieg tactics? Starvation 
in Europe. This item, although it 
does not show up on the charts, is 
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By JOSEPH F. THORNING 


the most striking feature of the 
march of the Nazi legions. A govern- 
ment which does not feed the people 
in its jurisdiction is doomed. 

“Another point to be noted is that 
the legend of invincibility fades fast. 
The tempo of the Nazi-Fascist war 
machine, thanks in part to U.S. ma- 
terial, is definitely on the slowish 
side. It is too early to claim that the 
Hitler juggernaut has been halted 
or even stalled. But of one thing you 
may be sure: the day of advance by 
‘bone-crushing’ plays and open-field 
running is past. As many a football 
team learned to its sorrow, the Nazi 
pack is discovering that the goal- 
posts are never so far away as when 
viewed from the ten-yard line. A 
counterattack by the United Nations 
is in the making. Hitler has lost the 
ball, if not the ball game.” 

This view was confirmed by an- 
other official, whose duty it is to 
watch the ebb and flow of raw ma- 
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terials on the various battle fronts. 
‘‘Alchough Hitler can produce 
enough gasoline to keep his air fleets 
in operation, he is cramped by the 
lack of high-grade lubricating oil. 
The Nazi Fuehrer would trade every 
‘secret weapon’ in his armory for an 
effective formula to synthesize good 
motor oil. All his tanks, trucks, and 
planes are potential junk without the 
‘breath of life’ that comes from lu- 
brication.” 

In another quarter where careful 
check is kept on the supply lines of 
both sides, I was told that the Nazis, 
with their usual flair for ersatz prod- 
ucts, were using olive oil in a number 
of their bombing and pursuit planes. 
As a result, the screws ‘are being 
turned on the Italians to deprive 
them of what is primarily a food- 
stuff, to keep the German war birds 
flying. Squeaks may soon be heard 
from the Axis chariot, provided it 
can be stopped short of the oil gush- 
ers which spout in the Caucasus. 

This optimistic forecast does not 
blind the Administration leaders to 
two danger spots in the world pic- 
ture. One is the heavy toll taken by 
U-boats along the Atlantic coast. The 
other is the five-pronged Japanese 
offensive in China. In fact, these are 
the two crucial battle zones at the 
moment. Success or failure in these 
areas can easily tip the balance sheet 
of war in 1942. 


Bycepe on the first point— 
the submarine menace in the 
Caribbean, a member of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee brought 
out these facts which have escaped 
wide public discussion: 
“Rotogravure sections in our news- 
papers, displaying the launching of 
tankers, destroyers, merchant vessels, 
and patrol boats, fail to emphasize 
that every one of these units has to be 
equipped. How many readers, when 
they see a hull sliding majestically 
into the water, remember that many 
additional months must elapse before 
the shell will be complete with rig, 
armament, engines, radio detectors, 
sonic devices, hydrophones, and 
trained crews. Launching a ship is 
probably the smallest part of the 
problem of shipping. What goes into 
the belly of the boat constitutes its 
‘vitals.’ Some of the gadgets essential 
to modern cruising and modern war- 
fare just can’t be improvised. They 
have to be right in materials and 
workmanship or else had beticr be 


omitted entirely. This is what makes 
the U-boat sinkings off the east coast 
a deadly peril. The fever chart of 
the United Nations can be read in 


the rise and fall of figures which il-. 


lustrate submarine activity in the 
narrow seas. Once this peril is 
mastered, as everyone knows it will 
be, the brave announcements that we 
are launching two ships each day will 
begin to have meaning. It is not only 
necessary to outbuild the enemy, but 
also to keep afloat the shipping that 
speeds from the runways. Otherwise, 
our masterpieces of marine architec- 
ture are nothing more than moving 
targets. They can and should be 
avenging arrows.” 

As a consequence of submarine 
warfare, the matter of sea and air 
convoys is being hotly debated in the 
Capital. One school of thought, in 
which the Admirals predominate, be- 
lieves that independent traffic along 
the coast and in the Caribbean must 
be halted entirely and organized on 
a convoy basis. This system is working 
efficiently in the delivery of supplies 
to Great Britain and to Australia. 
Obviously, it would work in all areas, 
if the requisite number of warships 
could be supplied. The battle wagons, 
however, are not elastic; they don’t 
stretch to cover all exposed zones and 
trade routes. ‘““A one-ocean fleet can’t 
handle the problems of seven-ocean 
warfare.” Therefore, a second group 
of experts is of the opinion that air- 
craft convoy is the answer to the At- 
lantic shipping problem. 

Up to the present, the air patrol 
on the east coast has suffered from 
a defect of the machine age—speed. 


. Pilots and observers, skimming over 


the deep at the rate of two to three 
hundred miles an hour, are almost 
certain to overshoot their targets. An 
airplane, traveling at twenty or 
thirty miles an hour, would have no 
difficulty in forming a protective 
“umbrella” over fast tankers and 
freighters. Observers in slow-moving 
planes or dirigibles would do a per- 
fect job of “spotting” U-boats. This 
is one reason why the possibilities of 
lighter-than-air blimps is coming into 
greater prominence in Capital discus- 
sions. This is a case, naval authorities 
point out, where “the slow-down will 
produce best results.” 

There is deep concern in Washing- 
ing over the progress maintained by 
the Japanese forces to strangle the 
Chinese. Control of air bases on the 
Asiatic mainland is indispensable to 
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U.S. air attacks on Japan comparable ing sc 
to the massive blows struck at Ey. Japane 
rope by the R.A.F. China holds theff of the 
elements for a massive counteroffep. § jand- 

sive against the Japs. The loss of a 
Burma drove a_ wedge between ff Even ' 
Chungking and New Delhi in India Jin W 
Now China’s large coastal land area ff uperi 
in the east is a Japanese objective Jone of 
Occupation of this territory would § the OF 
immensely simplify the Nipponey ff nese | 
supply problems, creating new head. 
aches for air and sea commanders of 
the United Nations in the Far East. 


_. -amaeen officials think they 
have the key to the far-flung 


activities of the Japanese forces. 

“Timing,” remarked one of the ex. 
perts, “is basic in movements ordered 
by the Japanese High Command. k 
was at the end of the German cam 
paign against Russia that the Nip 
ponese launched their surprise at 
tack on Pearl Harbor. As soon as the 
Japanese heard authentic reports 
about the massing of men and equip 
ment for a U. S.-British invasion of 
the continent of Europe, the former 
flashed. their striking power in the 
Pacific at Dutch Harbor and Midway 
Island. This indicates that the under. 
standing between Berlin and Tokyo 
is closer than appears on the sur 
face. The gangsters, serving their own 
self-interest, are ready to help each § pos 
other in the crises. Co-ordination and § not 
timing are tremendously important f mil 
in total war. The politicians and war- f the 
riors, white and yellow, realizing that § ‘or 
‘heads will roll’ at the conclusion of § ‘ha 
this conflict, are prepared to take § 
turns in attempts to break up con § St 
centrated movements on the part of abl 
the United Nations. This is a peri- § ab 
meter war: where the ‘hot spots’ are § Pu 
on the edges or fringes of the battle § sid 
field. The strategy of the Axis-Japan § ™ 
alliance is to divide, to distract, to § N. 
dazzle its adversaries. The latter, lack § “7 
ing inner means of communications 
and transport, have tried to be strong 
everywhere at once. To meet these 
tactics British and American leaders 
have taken steps to pool their own 
resources and to organize their com- 
bat forces for attack at the enemy's 
weakest point. It is a strategy that 
can win victories.” 

One of the most heartening de- 
velopments the Capital feels is the 
improved intelligence service of the 
United Nations. In the battle of the 
Coral Sea and in the actions in the 
Midway sector, the air patrols, hav- 
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ing scouted the advance units of the 
Japanese fleet, flashed radio reports 
of their observations which enabled 
jand- and carrier-based aircraft to 

and wound the enemy ships. 
fyen the military and naval officials 
in Washington acknowledge that 
uperior intelligence work has been 
one of the most effective elements in 
the operation of the Nazi and Japa- 
nese Offensives. The fact that the 
U. S.-British secret service is begin- 
ning to get the upper hand is re- 
girded as a possible turning point in 
the world struggle. “Knowledge is 
power,” remarked an air corps officer, 
“when you are working on a split- 
econd schedule.” 

Indeed, Navy and War Depart- 
ment executives are unanimous in 
their belief that Hawaii, “keystone 
of strategy in the Pacific,” depends, 
more than any other fortress, upon 
the prompt detection and dispersal 
of enemy forces. The planes de- 
sroyed on December 7, 1941 have 
been replaced, and the antiaircraft 
batteries of the Island ef Oahu are 
commanded by some of the most ex- 
perienced officers in the U. S. Army. 
With any decent amount of advance 
information, these forces can hold 
the bastion of the Pacific. 

The Japanese, it is realized in 
Washington, will try again. Without 
possession of Pearl Harbor, they can- 
not win the war. It is revealing no 
military or naval secret to note that 
the fundamental U. S. plan for vic- 
tory in the Pacific remains un- 
changed. It consists simply in the ac- 
cumulation of sufficient sea and air 
strength in the Hawaii zone to be 
able to slice through to the islands 
about Japan. The heart of the em- 
pire is the one objective. It is con- 
sideration of these factors that led 
one veteran member of the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee to declare: 
“The decisive battle of this war will 
be fought and won within gunshot 
of Pearl Harbor.” 

The strategy of victory is much in 
the minds of the members of the 
Congress who must appear before 
their constituents in November for 
approval or rejection. Many in the 
House of Representatives are not too 
happy about the ordeal to come. 
Rationing and taxes are measures 
that make a direct impact on the 
individual citizen. They are eager to 
show themselves to good advantage 
m warding off national rationing of 
many products, including gasoline, 





while they keep a wary eye on the 
new tax bill which is pursuing its 
laborious path through the Ways 
and Means Committee. 
Commenting upon the tentative 
increased schedules on beer, wine, 
and tobacco, a member of the 
Senate Finance Committee remarked: 
“Taxes on drink and cigarettes are 
interesting as manifestations of good 
will. The returns will pay a few 
salaries of the new administrators 
and clerks. But they won’t produce 
the billions required to finance this 
war. The Government needs big 
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is that the tax be levied on the re- 
tail trade, affecting every consumer. 
This is a hard doctrine to propose 
to those who must soon render an 
account of their stewardship. 
Opposition to the excess profits 
taxes has been expressed by some of 
the leading industrialists. The latter 
claim that, although the British tax 
system takes care of the possibility 
of postwar losses, the American system 
does not. “Under a go to 100 per cent 
excess profits tax rate the government 
takes virtually all the profits on in- 
creased production, while enterprise 





Unloading a shipment of high octane gasoline—precious cargo to our fighters’ 


money to pay the bill. It is foolish 
to postpone facing this issue. Every 
other year is an election year under 
our Constitution. Therefore, the 
temptation to delay a real tax sched- 
ule until the Greek kalends is ever- 
present. I am in favor of every citizen 
contributing tithes to the national 
treasury. It is a bold plan, but it will 
produce revenue on a scale commen- 
surate with: the nation’s needs.” 
Washington observers conclude 
that, after all the play-acting about 
new sources of revenue, the Congress 
will reveal an amazing amount of 
unoriginality by uncorking a general 
sales tax. Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson is exercised by this sug- 
gestion because he claims that, if the 
sales tax is levied at the manufac- 
turers’ or wholesalers’ level, it will 
shoot price control full of holes and 
create administrative difficulties of 
the greatest magnitude. The un- 
spoken corollary of this proposition 


stands practically all the risk,” one 
of the manufacturers declared. This 
example is cited to indicate that, no 
matter where the tax knife falls, it 
elicits an expression of pain. 

The rapprochement between the 
Hon. James A. Farley and the White 
House, foreshadowed in the May 
issue of THE SIGN, took place in con- 
nection with the coming New York 
State Gubernatorial contest. The re- 
sult, welcomed by Democrats in the 
State and nation, was a victory for 
the power of friendship to heal old 
wounds in the presence of a national 
emergency. The former Postmaster 
General, is a more potent figure than 
ever. With restraint and wisdom he 
has succeeded in winning over every 
member of the White House entour- 
age with the possible exception of 
Mr. Harry Hopkins. One thing is 
certain: Big Jim Farley will have 
plenty to say about the next Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency. 
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I AM one of the richest men who ever lived, one of 
the most fortunate. 

! travel a good deal, and I have a home wherever I 
happen to stop. Some of these homes are palatial. Some 
are just comfortable places, and I may visit them only 
once in a long while; yet all are kept immaculate and 
ready for me. 


Hundreds of servants maintain these shelters, even’ 


when T am far away; hundreds of chefs are preparing 
menus for me, no matter where I am; for I might drop 
in unexpectedly at any time. 

Dozens and dozens of designers, buyers, tailors, 
and fitters work day and night to fashion the clothes 
I wear. 

[ own thousands and thousands of acres that have 
been turned into parks and golf courses and _play- 
grounds, and hunting and fishing preserves. And the 
men who maintain them and guard them for me are 
legion. 

Wide sandy beaches I own in Maine and New York 
and Jersey and Florida and Oregon and California and 
Texas, and in the states that border the Great Lakes; 
beaches I seldom visit; so many I cannot remember 
them all. Most of them I have never seen, but I know 
they'll be ready for me when I arrive. 

[ travel by motor, usually. In an American-made 
car. The finest car money can buy. Engineers and 
draftsmen and master mechanics in my employ built 
it for my pleasure and equipped it with all the latest 
gadgets; and wherever I stop I have men to serv- 
ice it. 

[ am a busy man, much too busy to bother with the 
affairs of government; but I have a corps of trained 
men, experienced lawyers, tried statesmen, and intel- 
ligent patriots, who look after my interests not only in 
the national capital at Washington, D. C., but in every 
state capital in the country. 


By EDWARD DOHERTY 


And I am much too busy to inquire into local or 
foreign affairs; though events here and there may effect 
the course of my business, my career, my very life. 
Therefore I make use of a small army of foreign and 
domestic correspondents, men in the thick of things, 
men in every part of the world. They report to me con- 
stantly, by radio, by cable, by letter, by telegraph, and 
by phone. 

No emperor, no prelate, no potentate of any kind, 
ever had such efficient, accurate, unbiased, courageous, 
or clever correspondents. Whatever the difficulties, 
whatever the danger, whatever the censorship, the news 
comes through to me, and shapes my policies, my ideas, 
my actions, and my opportunities. 

Medieval princes made use of jesters when they were 
bored. Modern kings resort to the command-perform- 
ance idea, or slip into an opera house occasionally, and 
sit in some secluded box, heavily guarded. 

None of that for me. I hire the greatest comedians 
in the world. The big names of Broadway and of Holly- 
wood are on my payroll. And the stars of the legitimate 
stage are eager to play for me too, whenever I call for 
their talent. 

I own a baseball team, and fight for it, and root for 
it, and defend it against all hostile fans. I own a uni- 
versity, and a great little football eleven, and the finest 
coach in athletics. 

I own libraries. I have one in every big city in the 
United States, And I have others in small towns and 
villages, in localities few people have ever visited. 
Thousands and thousands of books are mine. Aye, 
millions of books! 

I cannot read them all. I cannot read any great num- 
ber of them. But I keep a staff of book reviewers. Thev 
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Illustrated by ROBERT ALLAWAY 


tell me which books are good, which are better, which 
books I might like to read. And I have other men 
and women who read the magazines and newspapers 
for which I have no time, and digest the stories 
for me. 

Hospitals and clinics I own, and laboratories where 
many, many doctors work unceasingly for the protec- 
tion of my health and the prolongation of my life. 

I own dozens of great orchestras and bands, and they 
play classic music for me, if I wish; or rouse me with 
spirituals, or blues, or swing-tune, or Dixieland, or 
Boogie Woogie, when I want real American music. 

Miles and miles of picture galleries are mine, old 
masters with years of history in their unfading colors, 
modern art, statues of the old Greeks, and of up-to-date 
Yankees, curious doodads from Assyria and Babylon 
and Egypt and Paris and London and Newark, New 
Jersey. 

I have an interest in the witchcraft of chemical work- 
rooms, in munitions factories that are turning out 
weapons to protect this land and all that is mine 
therein, in engineering projects to create cheap electric 
power, reclaim soil, or chisel roads through granite 
hills. ‘ 

I have an interest in transportation, in streamlined 
trains, the fastest and most comfortable trains on earth, 
in electric ferries, in luxurious buses, in taxis that are 
air-cooled in summer and heated in winter, in sailboats, 
and Diesel-engined craft, in the great majestic carriers 
of the sea, and in the silver fleets that cross American 
skies, 

A man so rich must be well guarded; and I must 
say no man in all history has been more sure of ample 
protection for his property and reasonable security for 
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his life. I am armored not only against thieves and 
murderers, but also, so far as possible, against bias and 
persecution and the malice of those who do not think 
as I do. Tremendous rights are guaranteed me, and 
great liberties—to preserve the least of which un- 
counted millions of my fellow men would gladly give 
their lives. 

No man was ever so blessed by God with material 
abundance or wealth of spirit; no man ever was so 
surrounded with tangible and intangible comforts and 
opportunities and benedictions. 

And, despite my wealth, it costs me little to live. 

The men who work for me, the designers, draftsmen, 
scientists, engineers, mechanics, pilots, librarians, corre- 
spondenis, readers, and tradesmen, those who spend 
their time and energies tending to the whims of my 
palate, those who keep my parks and playgrounds, those 
who fashion and manufacture my wife’s hats and 
clothes—and Ah, what funny hats!—and all those who 
guide and tend and educate my children; these people 
are no financial problem at all to one so rich as I. 

You don’t have to be a financial genius to be as rich 
as I am. You don’t need a lot of money to live as fully 
as I live. You have only to work a few hours a day, as 
I do, to enjoy your riches. In this most wonderful 
country of God’s making, any average American can 
call himself the prince of millionaires. He has only to 
take inventory of his possessions, as I have done, to 
see how tremendously rich he is. 

We don’t hear the phrase “rich American” any 
more. Only the word American. That is enough. The 
whole world knows that every American is rich—that 
is, the whole world except that part inhabited by 
Americans. 

Money? I haven’t much of it. I don’t need much of 
it. Yet still, because I am the average American, I am 
as rich as any man who ever lived. 








I lr WAS the tail end of a hard visit. 
In the waiting room of the big rail- 
road station, the family stood in a 
close huddle, shuffling along step by 
step toward the uniformed man at 
the gate who would punch the ticket 
that would take Grandpa back home. 
Mr. Buffle was saying, “Yes, Pa,” 
with a patient acquiescence that irri- 
tated Mrs. Buffle, who was keeping 
grimly silent. 

Usually she felt so happy and re- 
lieved when Grandpa finished his 
yearly visit that she could smile to 
the very end. Today she buttoned 
her lips tight on a number of beau- 
tiful retorts. There were Terrence 
and the twins and she had to set 
them an example of respect for age. 

Even as the ticket taker punched 
the ticket and the porter grabbed 
his bag, Grandpa gave Buffle his last 
admonition. “Assert yourself, son, 
and rule your own family. Margaret 
is a good woman but you’ve let her 
get the upper hand. Feminine dic- 
tator, that’s what. Remember it was 
ordained that man should be the 
head of the house.” ; 

\t that precise moment, Mrs. 
Buffle, middle-aged, comfortable 
mother of four, left home just as 
definitely as if she had stepped upon 


a train going in the opposite direc- 
tion from Grandpa Buffle. To be 
sure, her body marched across the 
waiting room, followed by the fam- 
ily, through the great door of the 
station and out to the parking lot 


toward the car. But her mind was 
running a temperature and she won- 
dered in a dazed fashion if she were 
getting old. She used to live through 
a visit from Grandpa and see the 
funny side. Today it was distinctly 
not funny. 

[he truth of the matter was that 
this was the climax of a storm that 
had been gathering within her for 
five weeks, starting even before 
Grandpa’s visit. Mrs. Buffle was not 
introspective, so she did not know 
that in the yeasty depths of her sub- 
conscious lay the real reason for her 
emotional collapse. Grandpa was 
merely the match to the powder keg. 

It started five weeks ago when 
Mrs. Marcia Bayden clicked up the 
Buffle front steps on four-inch spike 
heels with the announcement that 
she had come to take Frankie away. 
Now, Mrs. Buffle had often stated 
that little Frankie, whom she had 
boarded for three of his four years, 
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Grandpa gave Buffle his last 
admonition. “Assert your- 
self, son, and rule 
your own family” 





could get into more mischief in a 
minute than any of her own could 
in an hour. Still she stared bleakly 
at Marcia Bayden when that young 
woman touched up her mouth with 
gypsy red lipstick and informed Mrs. 
Buffle that she was getting married 
again, this time to a “swell guy” and 
wanted her little boy. 

When Frank clutched Mrs. Buffle’s 
neck and howled, she didn’t relish 
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Marcia’s remark that she had spoiled 
him. Nor the neighbors’ congratula- 
tions on not being tied down with 
someone else’s child. Nor the fam- 
ily’s—“‘Now that you haven’t got 
Frankie, can’t you do this for me?” 

Worrying about her eldest daugh- 
ter, Eileen, running around with 
that Mac boy who, in Mrs. Buffle’s 
eyes, was little else but a pagan, 
hadn't helped much either. She be- 
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Should a mother really be the 
head of the household? Mrs. 
Buffle makes a momentous de- 
cision with amusing results 
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THE HOUSE 


gan to look at her family through 
a jaundiced eye. Terrence was just 
a smart Alec, a wisecracking soph- 
omore and how did his teachers put 
up with him? The twins, Kathleen 
and Johnny, weren’t any better be- 
haved than the Roberts children 
next door. That was a symptom of 
trouble because hitherto Mrs. Buffle 
had considered the Roberts children 
absolutely impossible. 


When the Buffle family stood by 
the car in the station parking lot that 
evening, it’s too bad their guard- 
ian angels didn’t give them a nudge 
to keep silent. Mrs. Buffle might 
have weathered the mood, but Ter- 
rence held open the door of the old 
car. He was grinning from ear to 
ear. “Come on, Top Sergeant, hop 
in.” He ducked as if expecting the 
back of her hand for his impudence. 
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Although she well knew the con- 
tempt he had for his sergeant in the 
R.O.T.C. she said softly, “Thank 
you, Terrence,” and ignored how 
his mouth dropped open. 

Mr. Buffle was at the wheel. “Aw, 
let me drive,” begged Terrence. 
“Mom, make pop let me drive.” 

Buffle hesitated, looking at his 
wife. She gazed straight ahead and 
her voice was as bland as maple 
syrup. “Don’t you think it looks 
better for the head of the house to 
be at the wheel?” 

“You feeling all right, Mother?” 
asked Buffle anxiously. 

In the back seat, Kathleen, imita- 
tive monkey, addressed her twin 
brother in her mother’s brand new 
manner. “Don’t shove, brother dear.” 
Johnny passed it on to Terrence. 
“Terrence, darling, won’t you help 
me with my arithmetic when we get 
home?” 

“You want me to pop you?” 
growled Terrence. Mrs. Buffle opened 
her mouth to settle them—thought 
better of it and remained silent. 
When they all began on the subject 
of a new car, she didn’t ask them 
if money grew on bushes as she 
would have done as long ago as yes- 
terday. 

‘“‘What say, Mother?” asked Buffle. 
“A new car or a used? This jaloppy 
is getting pretty old.” 

“Lookit the repairs we'd save, 
Mom,” Terrence urged. 

Johnny gloated over the prospect 
of beating the Roberts to a new car 
while Terrence held forth on makes, 
motors, and brakes with the usual 
authority of a sixteen-year-old boy. 
They all held their breath when 
Buffle put it up to Mrs. Buffle. 
“Think we could swing it, Mother?” 

A chorus: “Mom-—say yes!” 

She brought herself back from a 
remote land to reply coolly, “That 
is for your father to say. He is the 
head of the house.” 

The Buffles rode home in shocked 
silence. 

When the family car swung into 
the driveway Eileen was sitting with 
Mac in his car parked at the curb. 
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She got out, called a hasty goodnight 
and accompanied the subdued fam- 
ily into the living room. Vaguely 
Mrs. Buffle noticed that Eileen’s 
face wore a radiant look, but with 
it all she held her head high as if 
she were on the defensive. “Mother, 
Mac is sure sweet.” 

The twins did their teamwork. 
“Yah—yah—Eileen’s going to marry 
Mac!” 

Mrs. Buffle turned away, thinking 


drearily, I’ve said too much already. - 


She thinks I’m nagging when I tell 
her to give some boy of her faith 
a chance. She’s waiting for me to 
say something now but I’m not say- 
ing it. Let Buffle deal with her for 
a change. He’s the head of the house 
and Grandpa told him to rule his 
family. Feminine dictator indeed! 

\s she quietly ascended the stairs 
to go to bed she heard Eileen’s low 
voice. “What's the matter with 
Mother?” 

And Terry’s newest expression 
which he overworked to suit all oc- 
casions, “Something she et, no 
doubt.” 

Che twins giggled. 

They didn’t know their mother 
had left home, but the next morn- 
ing they began to get the idea. Mrs. 
Buffle didn’t call them. She was 
through with: “Terrence, are you 
up yet? Eileen, you'll be late for 
work! Kathlee-een! John-ee-ee!”” She 
stayed in the kitchen to cook break- 
fast and packed lunches with her 
usual care. Raw carrots for vitamins, 
a bit of pickle for taste, and thin 
dainty slices of beef left from the 
dinner roast—everything except a 
bit of herself. 

From the kitchen she heard them 
at breakfast. Never in the Buffle 
household had there been so many 
“pleases” and “thank you's” without 
coaching. 

It was amazing the way they got 
themselves off on time. It was more 
amazing how empty the house 
seemed after they had gone. She dis- 
covered that Eileen had made her 
own bed and the twins had folded 
their night clothes. Buffle had left 
a five dollar bill on the buffet with- 
out his wife’s usual reminder not to 
forget to leave money for groceries. 

Scottie, the dog, lay on the dining- 
rug and watched her with 
sad eyes through his black bangs. 
He misses Frankie, thought Mrs. 
Buffle, stepping over him as she went 
to and fro with the breakfast dishes. 


room 


It hadn’t been like this before that 
flighty Marcia came for her little 
boy. Frankie was always underfoot, 
dragging out the pots and pans to 
play with, running in and out to 
leave the doors open in winter and 
to close them in summer. 

Mrs. Buffle sighed and almost for- 
got her grievances at her family 
when she remembered the plump 
toddler with golden curls, dressed 
in a woolly red snowsuit that made 
a clumsy sweet bundle of his body. 
How cute he had been, too, in his 
sunsuits in summer getting his pale 
gold coat of tan. And at church he 
had snuggled against her and played 
with her rosary. Frankie had taken 
a lot of her time and given her 





plenty of work but he had minded 
pretty well for a baby. He hadn't 
called her a dictator! 

The afternoon was unbearably 
long. It was time for Frankie’s nap 
but there was no Frankie to lie down 
with until his active mind couldn't 
think of anything more to talk about 
and his squirming little body finally 
relaxed into rosy sleep. She won- 
dered how Marcia was getting along 
with her new husband, the silly 
thing who had divorced one hus- 
band and cared for nothing but 
clothes and excitement. How 
Frankie was getting along with his 
stepfather. 
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That made her think of Buffle 
Men were like children, but a child 
would grow up some day—a husband 
never would. But thinking made her 
restless and at last she marched oy 
of the house to attack her ancien 
enemy. The dandelions winked y 
at her like golden dollars but she 
didn’t say, “Too bad, my dears,” as 
she was wont to do. She sliced them 
off at the roots and dropped them 
coldly, one by one, into a basket, 
Each sturdy plant was a culprit; 
one that non-Catholic boy that 
Eileen was growing too fond of, the 
next was Terrence with his fresh 
ways, the next the twins. Every 
fourth one was Buffle. 

She laid Buffle out with particular 


She was suddenly crying into the 
yellow curls. “Frankie—How 
are you, darling?” 


intensity. Head of the house! Why 


‘couldn’t he be the head of the 


house? Why didn’t he do some of 
the battling with the whole kit and 
caboodle of them? Why leave it to 
her to say if they should turn the 
car in on a new one? 

Terrence came home from school. 
“Shall I mow the lawn, Mom?” 

“Let your conscience be your 
guide,” said his mother loftily, and 
the lawn mower soon whirred and 
clipped merrily. 

The twins went quietly to play 
with the Roberts children, and when 
they came in for a drink of water 
they closed the refrigerator door 
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gftly instead of banging it shut. 

At dinner Johnny produced a note 
from Sister that he needed prodding 
in his arithmetic and when his 
mother didn’t comment, he looked 
yorried. “Show that to your father, 
Johnny.” Then Buffle looked very 
yorried. 

After dinner she retired to her 
rom while Buffle and Johnny 
fought the great American battle 
of homework. Sternly she squelched 
the guilty feeling that assailed her 
when she heard her husband's pa- 
thetic voice. “I can’t work it for you, 
on, but now let’s start at the begin- 
ning and you try to understand it.” 


ILEEN came, spoke hesitantly. 
E “Mother, don’t worry about 
the sodality meeting—they're going 
0 Corrigans this week. And say, 
Mother, I—” her face grew rosy. 

She was waiting for her mother 
to say briskly, “Come on, now—out 
with it.” But Mrs. Buffle merely 
stared blankly for a moment and 
took up her book again, not noticing 
that it was upside down. 

Eileen went on downstairs and 
her mother heard her say, “I’m go- 
ing to the picture show with Mac. 
Won’t be late, Pop, because we're 
going to the first show.” 

Humph, thought Mrs. Buffle, no 
wonder her face was red, and Buffle 
won't say a word to her. He'll just 
let her go. 

By the end of the week she would 
have been glad to come back from 
that far country but she had lost 
the way and the family was becom- 
ing really disturbed. Her husband 
suggested that she might like to visit 
hef sisted at Eldorado Springs but 
she refused briefly and politely. 

Terrence was the only one with 
nerve enough to suggest that she 
should “snap out of it,” and he was 
a amazed young man when his 
father bellowed at him. “Don’t let 
me hear you speak to your mother 
like that again.” 

Mrs. Buffle felt a fleeting sensa- 
tion of respect for Buffle, mixed with 
a defensive instinct of sympathy for 
Terrence. The boy meant no harm. 
But she said nothing, for the silence 
had become a habit. She knew she 
had them all bothered and she was 
getting a kick out of it, although an 
imner voice told her she was a 
wicked woman. 

Her husband asked her, “Don’t 
you feel well, Mother? Maybe you’d 


better see Doctor Hilliard at once.” 

Her voice wafted to them like cold 
wind from a mountain, “I am per- 
fectly well, thank you.” 

Just then the telephone rang and 
Buffle answered. His face lit—‘For 
you, Mother. It’s Marcia.” 

Mrs, Buffle started forward eagerly 
but remembered just in time that 
she had left home. “I don’t care to 
talk to her,” she said in the tones 
of a complete stranger, but her ears 
strained to catch the news between 
the lines of Buffle’s replies. 

“Mother can’t come to the phone 
just now, Marcia. How’s Frankie? 
Glad to hear that. What did you 
say? What? Just a minute.” 

Suddenly he carried the telephone 
into the next room and closed the 
door tight on the cord, dropping his 
voice mysteriously. Mrs. Buffle was 
practically shredded in the conflict 
between curiosity and her self-im- 
posed barrier of silence. Silence won. 
When Buffle came back she almost 
bit her tongue in two to keep from 
asking him all that Marcia had said. 

But Buffle didn’t even answer the 
bombardment of questions from the 
twins, He yanked his coat on. “Come 
on, all you kids—let’s go bring the 
new car home.” 

A wild scramble ensued with the 
twins squealing in delighted sur- 
prise. Terrence seemed to have been 
in on it for he had a highly smug 
superior air about him. Eileen tele- 
phoned Mac hastily that she’d be 
late for her date. Buffle hustled them 
off without even asking his wife if 
she cared to go along! 

Mrs. Buffle sat stunned. So—Buffle 
had actually bought a new car with- 
out making her decide! Down her 
spine went a little chill of the “this- 
is-more-than-I-meant” variety. Her 
mind was a jumble of reactions be- 
yond classification. 

In fact there were so many things 
to think about in connection with 
Buffle’s behavior that an hour raced 
past her like five minutes. Then 
there was the blare of a new auto- 
mobile horn outside the house, ex- 
cited chattering of voices and foot- 
steps on the porch. They were all 
in the house now, except Buffle. 

Then Buffle appeared and a small 
figure leaped from his arms into her 
lap, clutching with soft arms until 
she was nearly choked. She was sud- 
denly crying into the yellow curls. 
“Frankie—how are you, darling? Did 
you come to visit me, sweetheart?” 
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Frankie cried gleefully. “Aint 
goin’ away never. Mamma’s gone 
back to work and my new daddy 
don’t want me.” 

Her eyes sought Buffle’s. “That's 
right, Mother. Frankie’s ours for 
keeps, seems like.” 

In the eddying swirl of excite- 
ment, she realized that Eileen was 
kneeling beside her, whispering, 
“Mother, I don’t want to worry you 
about Mac but I like him an awful 
lot. I think maybe I could get him 
to take instructions. Tell me how to 
go at it—you always manage Daddy 
so well. I wanted to ask you the 
other night but you seemed so far 
away.” 

Mrs. Buffle’s conscience was slap- 
ping her dizzy. Little Eileen—asking 
advice on how to manage her man. 
Taking on her grown woman’s bur- 
den—and her woman’s glory. One 
arm detached itself from Frankie 
to go about the girl’s shoulders, as 
she whispered, “We'll talk about it, 
darling, when all this whoop-te-do 
lets up.” 

The family was welcoming Mrs. 
Buffle back like a whistling tea- 
kettle. Kathleen giggled, “Now that 
Mom’s got Frankie back I'll bet 
she’ll start cracking down on us.” 

Terrence grinned. “No more run- 
out powders, Mom!” That Terrence, 
pretty cute for all his fresh talk. 

But it was Buffle who floored her. 
He seemed inches taller as he spoke 
with affection but with authority 
too. “Now, Mother,” said he, 
“You've got what you wanted, so 
we'll have no more nonsense.” 

Just like that. 


UFFLE not grown up? Why, he 
knew what ailed her when she 
didn’t know herself! He really was 
the head of the house and it was grand 
being married to a man like Buffle. 
Like a dutiful wife, she asked very 
respectfully. “Did you buy a new 
car or a second-hand?” 

Buffle looked a bit anxious and 
the whole family fell quickly silent, 
eyes fixed on her expectant and 
pleading. “Ahem,” said Buffle, “We 
didn’t exactly buy it, Mother—we 
just’ drove it home on approval. 
We'll keep it, if you say so.” 

Mrs. Buffle rose with kindly maj- 
esty in her bearing. “Well, let’s go 
out and have a look at it. I'll soon 
tell you.” 

With Frankie’s hand in hers she 
headed the procession. 
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Lt. George M. Welch receives the Distinguished Flying Cross 
for downing six Jap planes during the Pearl Harbor attack 


Eictanns weakness and peril 
and Soviet Russia’s immediate .needs 
must have been more extreme last 
Summer than the world public has 
ever been allowed to guess. The pic- 
ture of conditions in Britain and in 
the Soviet Union which Prime Min- 
ister Churchill etched darkly for 
President Roosevelt when they met 
at sea last year must have been des- 
perate. In no other way is it possible 
to explain the fact that so little war 
material and so few planes were sent 
to the Far East between the July day 
when the Atlantic Charter was signed 
and the Japanese sneak attack on De- 
cember 7. 

Second in importance among the 
many general causes for Japan’s al- 
most unchecked advances during the 
first months of the war is the fact that 
the military and naval intelligence 
departments of the United States, 
Britain, and the Netherlands were 
shockingly fooled and adroitly de- 


ceived by the Japanese. Had there’ 


been any true appraisal of Japan’s 
strength and striking power even the 
needs of Britain and Russia would 
not have found the democracies so 
feebly prepared for resistance as they 
were when Japan made the inevitable 
attack. 

And thai attack was inevitable: 
the United States and Britain made 
it so. The Atlantic Charter itself, by 


declaring that all aggressor nations 
and potential aggressors must be dis- 
armed, was a challenge which Japan 
could not ignore, as were the Char- 
ter’s promises that at the war’s end 
all peoples subjugated by force would 
be given the right to determine their 
own future political allegiances and 
conditions of life. The Atlantic Char- 
ter was a brave declaration, but 
doubtless it would not have been so 
boldly and challengingly phrased if 
Washington and London had fully 
realized Japan’s airplane and trans- 
port strength. 

Overconfidence, lack of sufficient 
preparedness, and an underestima- 
tion of Japan’s strength and daring 
all combined to assure one disaster 
after another to the forces and bas- 
tions of the Allied Nations. Only 
now, when onetime military secrets 
of importance are no longer of value 
either to ourselves or to the enemy, 
may certain basic weaknesses which 
turned the first four months of the 
war in the Pacific into a triumphant 
southward march for Japan be par- 
tially revealed. As we realize now, 
Japan knew most of these supposed 
military secrets, and it -was ‘this 
knowledge which prompted her to 
dare so greatly and which resulted in 
her winning so rapidly. 

First, Pearl Harbor; the raid on 
December 7 was successful because of 
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the complacent overconfidence of our 
naval and military high command. 
Admiral Kimmel himself told me, 
early in November, that Honolulu 
was “the safest place in the world,” 
and too strong for the Japanese to 
risk an attack. General Short held 
exactly the same opinion. 

Second, Midway Island; this out- 
post resisted all of the Japanese at- 


tacks because it was fully prepared. 


Midway became a fully commissioned 
fortress in the summer of 1941. 
Third, Wake Island; this scene of 


’ magnificent but futile resistance was 


finally captured because the defen 
sive fortifications were still under 
construction. Had work been begun 
earlier, the American flag would 
probably still be flying there, as it 
still flew at Midway months after the 
war began. 

Fourth, Guam; this immensely val- 
uable strategic outpost was captured 
quickly and cheaply because it was 
not fortified. Responsibility for this 
rests squarely upon the Congress, 
which time after time refused re 
quests to appropriate funds for forti- 
fying the island lest such a develop 
ment offend Japan’s sensibilities. 

Fifth, Hongkong; this British 
Crown Colony was not expected to 
resist for more than six weeks. Be 
fore the days of bombing planes it 
was an empire rampart of immense 
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gength. But Hongkong depended 
for its water supply entirely upon 
mall reservoirs which impounded 
water during the rainy season. Well- 
placed bombs were expected to blast 
the reservoir dams, and did so. 
Hongkong was conquered by a water 
shortage. 

Sixth, Manila and Luzon; this 
Philippine capital city and rich is- 
land were lost because of an under- 


gtimate of Japan’s strength, and an , 


werestimate of the power of resist- 
ance Of poorly equipped and only 
partially trained troops. 

In early October, less than two 
months before Japan struck, General 
MacArthur was convinced that by 
Christmas he would be strong enough 
repel successfully any possible Jap- 
mese invasion attempt. He so in- 
frmed the Philippine Common- 
wealth Government. 

The Filipinos are superb fighters. 
MacArthur expected to have 130,000 
ofthem mobilized before Christmas, 
and had nearly that number under 
ams on December 7. But most of 
these intrepid soldiers had received 
les than six months training. The 
Philippine Legislature, from 1935, to 
1941, had appropriated less than 
$60,000,000 for their equipment. 

“We know almost to a ton what 
shipping Japan has available for the 
tansport of troops,” was another 
declaration made by General Mac- 
Arthur last October. “They can move 
oly 125,000 men—at very most 
150,000.” 

Here is where our intelligence 
services were at fault. In a little more 
than a fortnight after December 7 
Japan moved approximately 450,000 
wldiers southward, pouring them 
into the Philippines, through Thai- 
land, and into the states of Malaya. 
from every zone where they invaded, 
oficial dispatches almost immedi- 
ately reported that they were land- 
ing in “overwhelming numbers.” 

Another anticipated detail of grand 
trategy came to nothing because 
Japan did not attack Soviet Russia 
m the Vladivostok or Amur River 
tegions, and the Soviet did not de- 
dare war upon Japan. 

Since they have long since either 
been destroyed or have gained safe 
felds in Australia, it may now be re- 
vealed that our air force had forty- 
ix Flying Fortresses in the Philip- 
Pines in the first week in December. 
These giant, swift, long-range planes 
were to have been used against Japan 


itself, One plan was to have them fly 
almost due northward, bomb Yoko- 
hama, Tokyo or Osaka, fly on to 
Vladivostok to refuel and reload with 
bombs, and turn southward again, 
bombing Japanese cities a second 
time on their way back to the Philip- 
pine landing fields. 

This project was perfectly feasible. 
The flight from Manila to Tokyo is 
2023 miles, and from Tokyo to 
Vladivostok only 680 miles further. 
The Flying Fortresses could make the 
one-way trip, but not the round-trip 
without fresh supplies of gasoline. 

Seventh, Malaya and Singapore; 
these invaluable positions were lost 
because of overconfidence, bad judg- 
ment, and a repetition of an underes- 
timate of Japan’s strength. The Brit- 
ish felt mistakenly certain that no 
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modern army could advance through 
Malaya’s jungles and swamps. 
Singapore itself was believed to be 
so strong that it could resist siege and 
attack for at least six months. This 
confidence may have contributed to 
London’s lamentable decision to take 
a considerable portion of the British 
and Australian air strength away 
from Malaya to use against the Ger- 
mans and Italians in Libya. This mis- 
calculation was costly to all con- 
cerned—except the Japanese. When 
the Australians in North Africa saw 
that Singapore was doomed, and 
Australia itself open to the possibil- 
ity of invasion, they packed up and 
started for home. That was why Gen- 
eral Rommel was able to effect his 
sensational come-back in Libya. 
Overconfidence responsible 


was 
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U. 8. Navy photo 


Above: U.S. scouting plane observes damage done 


at Motji, Jap base in Marshall and Gilbert Islands 


Below: Japanese baby submarine salvaged after 
Pearl Harbor attack viewed by American sailors 
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for another costly blunder in the loss 
of Malaya. The defenders of Penang 
thought they would be able to retake 
that seaport within a fortnight, so 
when they evacuated, they left the 
harbor full of shipping. 
Penang is on the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula. The Japanese had 
» ships on the west coast—until they 
ime into possession of the undam- 
wed tonnage at Penang. Within a 
eek Japanese troops were sailing 
southward along the west coast in 


that shipping, and landing time and. 


igain behind the British front lines. 
[his forced the British to fall back 
southward continually. 

Eighth, the Netherlands East In- 
lies; Java, Borneo, and the whole of 
the magnificent East Indies were lost 
not because of miscalculations in 
Batavia, but because neither Wash- 
ington nor London listened to Dutch 
pleas for guns and tanks and planes 
ind more ships. 

Holland appropriated money for 
important additions to her East In- 
lies fleet, but Hitler’s armies over- 
whelmed Holland before they were 
built. The Dutch in the Indies had 
fewer than 50,000 rifles, and used 
immunition of a size and kind made 
only in Holland. We sold them 6o,- 
000 old rifles which had been packed 
in grease since 1919, shipped them to 
Francisco, and then grabbed 
them back again. Later we made this 
number good—too much later. There 
was no time to train troops in how to 
use them. Meanwhile the Dutch sent 
heir old rifle barrels to Australia, 
vhere they were re-bored to fit Brit- 
ish ammunition. 

We sent them planes, but . not 
enough planes. We sold them 750 
heavy machine guns, but when our 
Lend-Lease commission headed by 
General Claggett got to Bandoeng 
last September he found that not a 
single belt of cartridges had arrived 
for those guns. 

[he Dutch in Java ordered 200 
tanks from Britain. Only 20 were de- 
livered. They ordered 600 from the 
United States, and delivery was prom- 
ised before last December. Then, last 
Summer, Hitler attacked Soviet Rus- 
sia, and the tanks were sent to Arch- 
angel instead of to Batavia. 

That is how and why the Japanese 
got to Timor and to New Guinea, 
only a few hundred miles from Aus- 
tralia’s north coast. Then Australia 
needed help—needed it urgently. The 
Commonwealth had sent more than 
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120,000 men overseas to fight for the 
British Empire. The Australians had 
made immense quantities of rifles, 
machine guns, field artillery, anti- 
aircraft guns, Bren guns, carriers, 
light tanks. They had made and ex- 
ported an astonishing number of air- 
planes—sent them to Singapore, to 
Syria, to Libya, to India, and even to 
South Africa. Australia believed it 
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and another string stretching eag. 
ward nearly 2,600 miles just north 
of the equator. 

Japan promised not to fortify these 
islands, and of course she broke her 
promise. Today the few wide and 
deep channels leading westward 
through these island barriers are 
mined, are guarded by submarine, 
and are almost ceaselessly patrolled 
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Master MacArthur seemed unaware of danger even in Corregidor 
was safe, because it believed Singa- by Japanese airplanes. Every couple 
pore was impregnable. of hundred miles there are airfields}, 
Each error, each misjudgment, and fueling stations for fighting and J; 
each blunder, led inevitably to an- bombing planes. Strategists agree that 
other—and Japan kept pushingsouth- to attempt to send our fleet westward 
ward. with the aim of crashing through ‘ 
In reality Japan began pushing these islands for the recovery of f , 
southward more than a score of years Bataan and Corregidor would be} 
ago, and one of the most costly the naval equivalent to hara-kiri J 
blunders of all was when she was It is no eagle-screaming boast tof 
given a mandate of control over the say that whenever we have had any J | 
long string of Pacific islands which thing like an approach to equality , 
belonged to Germany before the first of strength we have outfought the 
| 


Japan already owned the Bonin 
Islands, the most northerly of which 
is about 500 miles southeast of Yoko- 
hama. After the last war she was 
given a mandate over the Marianas, 
Palau, the Carolines, and the Mar- 
shall Islands. This gave her a string 
of “floating fortresses” stretching 
about 1,500 miles north and south, 


Japanese brilliantly on land, at sea, 
and in the air. 

Japan rode high not because the 
Nipponese are better at making wal 
than we are, not because they have 
superior arms, not that they are more 
valiant, but because before the wat 
began and in its initial stages they 
outdid us in craftiness, in duplicity, 
in preparedness, and in treachery. 
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Commando Surprise quest. The Spanish Crown having originally acquired 
: title by virtue of the discoveries of one Christopher 
@ “Harper’s MaGaZzIne” quotes the following from a Columbus, a Genoese sailor who had been duly author- 
speech by Major R. V. Doyle, who worked with the ized to embark on his voyage of discovery by Isabella, 
gommandos: Queen of Spain. Isabella, before granting such authority 
: had obtained the sanction of His Holiness, the Pope. 
» In one raid on the Norwegian coast we were anxious The Pope is the vicar of Christ on earth. Christ is the 
fo collect the Military Commander of the area. The Son of God. God made Louisiana. 
house in which he lived was some miles out of the Very truly yours, 
town. Having landed at night and cut the communica- 
tions before the Germans knew we had even arrived, Grand Coulee Dam 
a party of men previously assigned to this task took ; 
acar and drove to the house. They arrived about 8:15 e THE “New York Times MaGazINe” gives some 
AM., liquidated the guard in complete silence, and interesting statistics on Grand Coulee Dam. The dam 
then walked to the front door and rang the bell. has “spilled” since the following item was written: 
It was opened by the servant, who found himself 
facing an armory of weapons. With a revolver in the Grand Coulee Dam, out in Washington, the biggest 
small of his back, he was made to lead them to the structure man ever made, is about ready to “spill.” 
door of the German officer’s study where he was Within a few days the waters of the Columbia River, 
working. backed up into a lake 151 miles long, will pour over 
With delightful irony, they knocked on his door. the center spillway in a torrent twice as high and half 
Without looking up, he called “Come in” and con- again as long as the American Falls at Niagara. This 
tinued writing. When he realized that more than one dam, nearly nine years in the making, has awesome 
person had come in, he looked up to find himself Statistics: four-fifths of a mile long, 500 feet thick at 
covered from every angle. The officer in charge of the the base, higher than Washington Monument; ultimate 
party told me that the look of amazement on the Ger- power capacity, nearly 2,000,000 kilowatts; water im- 
man’s face was better than any theater. They removed pounded, 2,000 gallons for every person on earth; 
cme puis | him and his papers to England without anyone else in contains enough concrete to build a highway from 
the house even knowing that he had gone. New York to Seattle and back via Los Angeles. Besides 
power, it will provide irrigation to reclaim an area as 
ough Tracing A Title large as Delaware. Its man-made lake reaches all the 


way to Canada, but still has no name. 


pe ¢ IN HIs VOLUME “On The Humor Side,” the following 

eaph incident is related by Rev. William M. Holub: America’s Foreign Born 

‘wae In a legal transaction involving the title to a parcel e “VrraL SPEECHES” reprints the following information 
e of land in Louisiana a firm of New York attorneys about our foreign-born population from a speech de- 


4 be handling the matter requested that a title opinion be livered by Marshall E. Dimock: 


»-kiri furnished. A new Orleans lawyer who was retained to 


ast check the title rendered an opinion tracing the title America has by far the largest percentage of foreign- 
1 any back to 1803. The New York attorneys examined the born population of any country in the world—more 
uality opinion and wrote again to the New Orleans lawyers, than one-fourth of our total population of 130,000,000 
t the | “Ying in effect, that the opinion was all very well as was either born abroad or represents the sons and 
ta far as it went, but the title to the property prior to daughters of the foreign born. Thirty-eight million of 
1803 had not been satisfactorily covered. The Southern our population have come here as immigrants since 

e the | *torney replied as follows: 1820, 25,000,000 of them having been admitted during 
wae the past fifty years. Five million persons registered 
Sa Dear Sirs: under the Alien Registration Act of 1940. Another 
uate I am in receipt of your favor of the fifth inst., in- | 7,000,000 have been naturalized, bringing the present 
= wit quiring as to the state of the title prior to the year 1803. total of the foreign born to 12,000,000, while approxi- 
> they Please be advised that in the year 1803 the United mately 25,000,000 more are the sons and daughters of 
licity States of America acquired the territory of Louisiana immigrants. In size of alien population, California is 
, ’] by purchase from France. The Republic of France, in next only to New York, having over half a million, or 
a turn, acquired title from the Spanish Crown, by con- one-tenth of the national total. This fact, plus Cali- 
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fornia’s relation to the theater of war, makes the war- 
time program for aliens of greater immediate im- 
portance to the citizens of this State than to any other 
in the country. 

Our English-speaking allies have had difficulty with 
this problem, and yet their foreign-born populations 
are relatively small as compared with ours. England, 
for example, with a population of 46,000,000, has an 
alien population of only 230,000,.one-half of one per 
cent of the total, The United States, in comparison, 
has a foreign-born population of almost ten per cent, 
3\%4 per cent still being aliens. 


Ideology of Underwear 


e THE FOLLOWING REMARKS on the ideology of under- 
wear are taken from Douglas Woodruff’s column in 
the “Tablet” of London: 


When Wolsey underwear was first put on the market, 
some Protestants did not like the idea of a Roman 
prelate, and an imperious one at that, coming so near. 
One letter from a critic has just been reprinted—in 
the Foundry Trades Journal, since Wolsey was a hard 
man—and runs like this: “At the expense of being 
considered bigoted, to tell you the truth, I do not like 
the Brand, although the material is excellent in qual- 


ity. The man whose likeness appears, “Wolsey,’ was 


one under whom poor Protestants writhed, and al- 
though you may say this is a small matter and of no 
importance, it indicates the Firm at least allowing 
such to go forth in these critical times is at least care- 
less, if not genuine Roman Catholics, and a feather 
will indicate which way the wind blows. Again, the 
buttons would be better of linen instead of pearl. 
Please send me others.” 


Maggie’s Epitaph 


e We rake the following epitaph of a mule from “Facts 
and Fancies” in the “Catholic Fireside” of England: 


Epitaphs are always revealing, some more so than 
others. The following, said to be the inscription on a 
monument in France marking the grave of a famous 
Army mule, tells the whole story in the minimum 
number of words: 

“In memory of Maggie, who in her time kicked 2 
colonels, 4 majors, 10 captains, 42 sergeants, 432 other 
ranks, and 1 Mills bomb.” 


Chinese Courtesy 


e Missionaries IN CutNna have to learn the fine art of 
social make-believe if they do not wish to lose “face.” 
From an account by William C. McGrath, S.F.M.., 
taken from the “Catholic Digest”: 


Once more we returned to my room. The boy 
brought hot towels and tea and some cakes and water- 
melon seeds, and after a mutual exchange of compli- 
ments there came the grand finale about which I had 
been warned by my Chinese friends. 

“It will be very gracious and polite, and will go over 
big with the crowd, if you accompany the General 
through each of the five doors from your room to the 


_and flour, tea, cereals, and coffee—but chiefly flour—are 
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main gate leading to the street. Of course, he will pro- 
test vigorously at each door that you must not come a 
step farther, but you will ignore the protest absolutely 
and insist that you could not dream of permitting a 
man of his rank to be accompanied by any mere sub. 
ordinate. Don’t weaken, whatever you do.” 

As events turned out, I was grateful for that piece of 
advice. What looked like trouble was beginning right 
at the door leading from my room. 

“My dear Bishop, I wish to say good-by. On no ac 
count, of course, will you proceed one step farther, | 
enjoyed my visit and do hope .. .” 

“My dear General, please allow me. It will be my 
privilege to escort you to the street.” 

At each door the performance was repeated, the pro- 
tests mounting vigorously as we moved along. At the 
fourth door it really looked bad, because we were by 
now in full view of the assembled crowds and the 
General put on a masterly performance. It looked as 
if he would call out the troops if I moved another step, 
but I only smiled and bowed and kept right on going, 
and he, more in sorrow than in anger, as it were, reluc. 
tantly acquiesced in the outrage of having such a 
dignitary stay right with him till he boarded his rick- 
shaw. 

The bodyguard formed its position. When they stood 
stiffly at attention the General gave a brisk salute, we 
all made our most gracious bow, and to the roar of 
the firecrackers set off by the now jubilant old gateman, 
the procession began to move away. 

Next day we learned that the affair had been quite 
a success. The servants of the mission enjoyed big face 
downtown for many a day, and the General was heard 
to remark to a friend that he never expected to find so 
much real culture at the Catholic mission. 


























The War and The Irish 





e Kevin Ozzarp, writing in the “Tablet” of London, 
gives his readers some information on how the war is 
affecting the unity of Ireland’s people: 


Of all the anomalies that the spotlight of war has 
silhouetted in the public gaze, none stands out more 
grotesquely than the “Border.” Even the most con 
servative Anglo-Irish opinion in the South thinks that 
soon the border will cease to function in its present 
form, as even the staunchest Northerner must be con- 
vinced of its impracticability by now. A rattling, highly 
profitable, and widely spread trade in smuggling has 
sprung into being. The first trickle began during the 
economic war of 1935-8, when cattle were taken over 
the border, but the trickle is now a roaring spate in 
full flood, and the wiles of the 1935-8 veterans are being 
daily improved. Cattle, eggs, butter, stockings, lipstick, 
typewriters, cameras, bicycles are being rushed North, 


coming South. Profits are incredible, like the prices. 
Single lorry loads are realizing their cost and 400 
pounds besides, “black market” tea is fetching one to 
five pounds. A little while ago white flour was being 
bought in the North for twenty pounds a ton, and sold 
over the border for 140 pounds a ton. The following 
is a perfectly genuine extract from a letter that the 
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manager of one of the biggest farms in the South re- 
ceived from the agent in the North who has been 
supplying his manures: 

“Dear Mr... . 

I am afraid it is absolutely impossible for me to let 
you have any phosphates just yet. My smugglers point- 
blank refuse to run such heavy stuff over the border 
while they can get across with lighter and more profit- 
able loads... "'! 

He has put the letter among his collection of historic 
documents, as a sign of the times... . 

Irish opinion is much the same as it has been all 
through the war—that is to say, one section, the Anglo- 
Irish, greatly pro-British and balanced by a rather more 
numerous but less influential section (the I.R.A. ad- 
herents), who are pro-German, with the great mass of 
the people strongly resolved on neutrality, but sym- 
pathetic to Britain. There is only one important change 
-even the most “loyal” and conservative of the Irish 
Protestants is now very much against Eire’s entry into 
the war. Whether or not it was the North-Strand bomb- 
ing that caused this desire for neutrality on the part of 
those who previously felt ashamed because Eire was 
not actively in the war, the change has certainly taken 
place. 


Lunch-Counter Lingo 


e “TALKs” presents the following lunchroom slang as 
described on Dave Elman’s “Hobby Lobby” program 
over one of the larger networks: 


If you were at a lunch counter and heard the counter- 
man call out, “Twist it, choke it, make it cackle, and 
throw it in the mud,” would you know that means a 
chocolate malted with an egg?—or that “one sky juice” 
meant a glass of water? 

Restaurants have a language of their own, all the 
way from Maine to California. For instance, a waitress 
is a “soup jockey,” a grapefruit is a “squirt,” a codfish 
is a “submarine turkey,” spareribs, ‘“‘a pig’s corset,” 
tapioca pudding, “a pot of glue,” and a large glass of 
milk, “white moo and stretch it.” 


Joe Smith 


¢ IN THE SPEECH of the day Joe Smith is Mr. Average 
American. His doings reveal an intimate picture of 
normal life in the nation. “The New York Times Maga- 
tine” shows him performing what is an important task 
these days: 


Joe Smith borrowed his wife’s dishpan, crawled under 
his car, opened the drain cock, and listened to the 
trickle from the radiator. The dishpan full, he filled 
the four-quart stew pan. Then the three-quart. Then 
the roasting pan. Then an old coffee pot. The last gal- 
lon went, by default, on the garage floor. Having no 
barrel for storage, he rustled old cider jugs, milk bottles, 
fruit jars, and wine bottles, lost another gallon pouring 
it into them, and put them triumphantly in the far 
corner of the garage. Now, if he doesn’t use it by mis- 
take to spray the green beans and tomatoes, Joe Smith 
will have almost half enough anti-freeze for his car 
next winter. 
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Good Old Days? 


¢ THOSE WHO ARE BOTHERED by the current rationing 
would do well to ponder on the following item, taken 
from “The Cross,” published by the Irish Passtonists: 


In his diary of London in war time, Anthony Wey- 
mouth mentions what ordinary folk had to do without 
in the good old days. There was no sugar until the 
thirteenth century; no coal until the fourteenth cen- 
tury; no buttered bread until the fifteenth century; no 
potatoes and no tobacco until the sixteenth century; no 
tea or coffee until the seventeenth century; no tele- 
phones, no gas, and no matches until the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


Jiu Jitsu Hooey 


e THE FOLLOWING is taken from an article by Charles 
B. Roth in the “American Legion Magazine”: 


Since the advent of war with Japan there have been a 
good many curious misbeliefs about the enemy adduced 
and championed in this country, but I think the most 
ludicrous one is that the Japanese are a formidable 
people because they have a mysterious super-science in 
their jiu jitsu. ; 

As everyone knows jiu jitsu is the Japanese system of 
defending oneself without the use of other weapons 
than the bare hands. It consists of a science of trips, 
falls, jerks, wrenches, twists and blows. 

The tradition of the invincibility of jiu jitsu sprang 
up more than forty years ago when some promoter 
brought a troupe of Japanese jiu jitsuans from Japan 
and sent them around the country giving exhibitions. 
A big fanfare of press agentry went ahead of these 
matches and the mystery of the secret science of the 
Orient was not suppressed. Americans became goggle- 
eyed as they read that an adept in this science, though 
he weighed no more than 100 pounds, could easily with 
a simple twist of the wrist unman a 200-pound American 
athlete—could even kill him if he chose. 

The matches which the public beheld were spectacu- 
lar, for the jacketed little athletes threw one another 
around with abandon. No one was hurt. But it looked 
awfully dangerous to the spectators. Wherefore arose 
the tradition that this jiu jitsu was a super-system, that 
jiu jitsuans were supermen and dangerous, that all Jap- 
anese were jiu jitsu experts and that against the jiu 
jitsuan, guns and knives and clubs and machine guns 
and poison gas were impotent. 

First man to venture on the mat with one of these 
supermen was grand little George Bothner, still living 
in New York City. For years Bothner was lightweight 
wrestling champion of the world. An invading Japanese 
champion came to America and the two met. Bothner 
was under the handicap of entering a strange element, 
for the Jap insisted on using jackets, and Bothner hadn’t 
ever seen, let alone worn, a jiu jitsu jacket. Even so it 
wasn't much of a match. The Jap got a foul stranglehold 
on Bothner once and had him in trouble, but Bothner 
wriggled out and threw the Jap on his back and held 
him there helpless. This put a temporary crimp in the 
superman myth, but it soon bobbed up again. It has 
been bobbing up ever since. 
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Uur Migrant 
Lhildren 


By JOSEPH P. McMURRAY 





In \N open field opposite one of 
the country’s largest airplane fac- 
tories there is a trailer camp where 
for the past two winters more than 
a hundred defense workers and their 


families have braved winter snow 


and sleet. Flowers are beginning to 
bloom in the scrubby grass beside 
the trailers; curtains hang at the 
small windows. Somebody has put a 
white picket fence around the thirty- 
odd feet of parking space he rents 
and is coaxing a reluctant rambler 


rose to grow on it. On Monday morn- 
overalls and children’s 
rompers blow on clotheslines here 


ing men’s 


just as they do in every backyard in 
America 

But there’s a difference. 

“*Trailer trash,’ they call my kids 
at school,” says a worried mother in 
the camp. “The teacher tells me I 
ought to get them into a house, that 
they'll do better work if they aren’t 


always being pestered about where 
they live. I'd move tomorrow—I’ve 
got furniture and even nursery pieces 
with Mother Goose designs for the 
kids—but where can I find a place?” 

There’s no answer to her question. 
At least, not in an area where in six 
months rents in many cases have 
been doubled; where every available 
apartment large enough for a family 
has been converted into more profit- 
able light housekeeping rooms; and 
where in one month fifty-five families 
were evicted because of children. 

Throughout the country in key de- 
fense areas the Tolan Committee 
(House Committee Investigating Na- 
tional Defense Migration) has con- 
ducted hearings which revealed the 
plight of migrant workers and their 
families. From Connecticut to Cali- 
fornia, the testimony shows that 
migrant life is particularly cruel to 
the children. 
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Left: “Trailer trash!” No 
wonder migrant children 
have a dreary outlook on 
life and are old before 
their day. Below: Girl 
picker ready for a day’s 
session in a New Jersey 
bog 





“Everywhere I went,” said the 
father of six, a shipyard worker, 
“they would say ‘too many kids.’ I 
wonder if they were ever children 
themselves. Thirteen of us living in 
a four-room shack without running 
water! It’s the best I could find.” 

Another worker who left his own 
six-room house and garden in the 
West to take a highly skilled job ina 
New England small arms plant testi- 
fied that his children have nowhere 
to play but the street. “Sometimes I 
think I should go back home; the 
extra money isn’t worth it,” he added. 

It is one of the paradoxes of the 
war boom that while there is money 
coming in, there is little proper use 
for it. It can buy food and clothing 
at premium prices, but not much 
more. In congested defense areas it 
can’t provide a home, or a yard to 
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play in, or a swing at a city play- 

ound. It can’t buy a bed at a hos- 
pital or the protection from the 
hazardous sanitation of camp life. It 
can’t buy a safe supply of milk for 
babies or pure drinking water. It 
can’t even buy a desk at school. 

One sees strange sights in our de- 
fense centers: a gleaming porcelain 
stove, costing $135, in a dilapidated 
shack; new overstuffed furniture sit- 
ting in the middle of the floor in an 
attic apartment because, as the ten- 
ant explains, “The eaves come down 
so steep there isn’t anywhere else to 
put things. 

One hears strange stories, too: Of 
aman who has sold his home in New 
Hampshire to make the down pay- 


Florida is fresh in their memories 
and they are locked in a fear of being 
saddled with a homeless, destitute 
population, when the war is over. 

Rising above the roar of machinery 
in airplane, munitions, shipbuilding, 
and powder plant is a high shrill 
note of warning: Afterward? After- 
ward? Who will live in the neat little 
low-cost defense houses we _ build? 
Who will use the schools, the play- 
grounds, the roads, the community 
facilities we floated bonds to expand? 
Above all, who will care for the job- 
less migrants when our factories are 
closed or at least curtailed to normal 
production? The memory of the last 
war’s ghost towns and of retrench- 
ment is keen and bitter. 


Tiny tots enjoy Florida sunshine in front of FSA metal shelters 


ment on a trailer from which he 
commutes twelve miles daily to work; 
of another father who has solved his 
housing problem by distributing his 
ten children under six different roofs, 
one of them a public institution. 
The reason for these incongruities 
is that five million people are on the 
move, on foot, in jalopies, in stream- 
lined trailers and homemade ones, 
and wherever they halt, the commu- 
nities are pulling in the welcome 
mats. For, while it is true that the 
country as a whole now realizes that 
economic pressure, not the desire to 
see the world, drives people from 
their homes, individual communities 
are still unwilling to assume respon- 
sibility for migrants. The recent ex- 
perience of California, Arizona, and 


In investigations made by the 
Tolan Committee it has been re- 
vealed that not one defense center 
is adequately prepared to care for its 
migrant load. Few are willing to 
make preparation. 

When schools opened last Fall the 
increase of children ran as high as 
10,000 in San Diego, California. The 
superintendent of schools in this once 
sleepy city reports that double sessions 
are a necessity, spelling not only in- 
convenience to parents but, worse, 
curtailment of the educational pro- 
gram. At Kearney Mesa, the new gov- 
ernment housing project which is too 
far removed from San Diego for the 
children to attend school there, an 
old warehouse was tentatively con- 
sidered as a school building before 
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it was decided to hold classes in one 
of the project’s multiple-dwellings. 

More telling, however, than any 
other part of his statement was the 
superintendent’s emphasis on the 
need for a child guidance program. 
It isn’t just a financial problem or 
one of buildings, he said; it is a prob- 
lem of adjusting a whole program 
to meet the needs of uprooted chil- 
dren, a problem of education and 
morals, of trying to fit into one sys- 
tem children with all kinds of back- 
grounds, standards, and mental abili- 
ties. 

In New Jersey with its twenty- 
three major defense centers, children 
are knocking at school doors but 
there’s no room for many of them. 





Child worker in a cranberry field 


Especially do small towns report 
large load increases and reveal a con- 
comitant reluctance to add future 
“white elephants” to their school 
system. 

Baltimore reports a teacher short- 
age, and another Maryland com- 
munity has refused admittance to 
migrant children. 

Hartford, Connecticut, went on 
record as having adequate school 
facilities so far but attributes this to 
the fact that comparatively few 
workers have brought their families 
with them because of the housing 
shortage. 

Summing up the problem, J. W. 
Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, says, “Migratory 
life in general has many undesirable 
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effects upon the education of chil- 
dren.” This statement has been well 
demonstrated by scholastic tests given 
in both California and New Jersey 
in which migrant children. were 
shown to have been severely penal- 
ized by their economic circumstances 
and living conditions, 

Some states ignore altogether the 
problem of educating migrant chil- 
dren. Others that do fit them into 
the educational picture are often 
slow to enforce compulsory atten- 
dance regulations. In many areas 
where school facilities for migrants 
have been provided, one religious 
social group has attempted to bridge 
the gap with nursery schools and 
classes for older children. 

The health score of these children 
ranks as low as does the educational 
one. Selective tests in certain areas 
have shown them to suffer from hy- 
gienic defects in twenty-three per cent 
more cases than resident children. 
They suffer from malnutrition more 
commonly and in greater degree than 
do other groups. Their physical de- 
fects are more severe and more numer- 
ous. Typhoid fever, pneumonia, small- 
pox, and tuberculosis show a marked 
increase where migrants congregate. 
Dysentery, caused by impure food 
and water and dietary unbalance, is 
the commonest of all disabilities. 
Scabies and impetigo are prevalent. 
Infant mortality is high. 

After a survey of 184 critical areas 
of in-migration, Dr. Thomas Parran, 
Surgeon General, United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, found that the 
defense effort had placed extra bur- 
dens on facilities that even in normal 
times could not be termed adequate. 
Making a plea for a health program 
to be carried along with the war 
program, he observed: 

“After all what are we preparing 
to defend? It is not so much an island 
here or a bulge of a continent there; 
it is the men and women and chil- 
dren who make up the country. If 
we can't produce the instruments of 
war and at the same time give decent 
living conditions to the _ people 
through whose labor and interests 
and energy these things are pro- 
duced, then I do not think our de- 
mocracy is as good as I firmly believe 
it 1S. 

However, while focusing its atten- 
tion upon the defense worker and 
his family, the country must not for- 
get the migrant farm laborer. In 
every respect—health, housing, edu- 


cation, and ostracism from commu- 
nity life—his lot is worse. His chil- 
dren must not only undergo the 
rigors of migratory life but in addi- 
tion must serve as props in the 
family’s precarious. economic struc- 
ture. The work they do is often 
sweatshop labor, not at all com- 
parable to that of a farm child on 
the home farm. 


HORTLY before New Jersey 
passed its child labor legislation, 
the National Child Labor Committee 
studied 251 families who had mi- 
grated from Pennsylvania to south- 
ern New Jersey truck farming areas. 


‘In these families were 1,764 persons 


of whom 81.6 per cent went to truck 
farms. The majority were mothers, 
and children too young for industrial 
employment. The younger children 
were not permitted to work on an 
hourly basis but did piece work. It 
was considered, said the Tolan Com- 
mittee report, that “they could not 
work fast enough to justify paying 
them by the hour or perhaps that, 
being children after all, they might 
stop too frequently to watch a bird 
or look up at the sky.” 

One woman in this group said that 
she and her two oldest boys (twelve 
and fifteen) could make enough 
picking, while the youngest (nine) 
carried out the “pecks,” to enable 
them to stay off relief during the 
winter. 

In cotton and tobacco fields, on 
fruit ranches and truck farms, the 
story is the same: children working 
in the broiling sun and drizzling 
rain, stooping, hauling, carrying 
loads too heavy for their small bod- 
ies. Whenever “family hiring” is 
done, they are a constant that the 
employer counts on as he does the 
sunshine that brings his crops to 
profitable maturity. 

In the San Joaquin Valley, a ques- 
tionnaire answered by 1,425 migra- 
tory boys and girls between nine and 
sixteen years old showed that ap- 
proximately half of them helped 
support their families. Because of 
economic necessity the girls stayed 
out of school on an average of eleven 
and a half days per school year and 
the boys fourteen and _ five-eighth 
days: this in the face of California’s 
rigid enforcement of the compulsory 
attendance law. 

A few of the bright spots in the 
almost unrelieved desolation of the 
agricultural migrant’s existence are 






the “Government Camps” main- 
tained by the Farm Security Admin- 
istration of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Scattered through our great 
fruit and vegetable producing areas, 
these camps offer shelter to migrant 
families in the form of small, neat 
houses of hospital-like cleanliness, 

And they provide much more. 
Here migrant children, who may 
have been born on the road, often 
get their first intimation of decent, 
happy living. They sleep on beds 
instead of pallets; take stinging show. 
ers in the long, clean bathhouses; 
play on swings, see-saws and slides 
which the camps provide; and if too 
small to go into the fields, they are 
cared for and amused in a day nurs- 
ery. Medical attention is available, 
and credit for food can be arranged 
until the family is able to obtain 
work. Unfortunately, however, FSA 
funds are extremely limited and its 
camps are too few and far between 
to solve the housing problem. 

This is the material shape of the 
great migration in regard to chil- 
dren. What of intangibles? What ot 
the deadening of spirit that results 
from derisive nicknames like “trailer 
trash,” “fruit buzzard,” and “pea 
picker,” that attach themselves like 
the beggar-lice in the fields where 
they live. and work? What of their 
coming of age, strangers to the solid 
realities of home and friends, church 
and school, the familiar sights and 
sounds of their own community? 
What that they miss the quiet joy 
of watching a robin build a nest in 
a cedar in the yard, and, come sum- 
mer, the young birds learning to fly; 
of each successive birthday cutting a 
new notch in the doorjamb to mark 
the increasing height? 

What will be the attachments, 
where will lie the loyalties of those 
who have learned their geography 
pragmatically, whose household gods 
are a license tag, a spare tire, and a 
tank of gas? What crops are being 
sown in the seedbeds of our rootless, 
shifting population? 

Perhaps the father in a trailer 
camp near Washington got nearest 
to the heart of the problem. He had 
been in forty-one states in the past 
six years. As he sat on a low camp- 
stool beside his homemade trailer, 
he watched his children playing on 
the scrap of grass they called a yard. 
“Gee,” he said wistfully, “I guess my 
kids will never know what it is to 
feel homesick.” 
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By XAVIER WELCH, C.P. 


“All the ends of the earth shall re- 
member, and shall be converted 
to the Lord.” (Psalm 21, 28) 


Tre chief characteristic of this our 
world is its fleetingness. There is 
nothing really permanent in the 
things we see. There is only a rela- 
tive, a deceptive abidingness. The 
Universe is in a constant process of 
change, of ending and beginning. 
Nothing is more common than a 
reference to the quickness of time’s 


_passage. We speak of the whirl of the 


years and the seasons. We use the 
familiar figure of the fading rose, or 
that of the tossing sea, to illustrate 
the way things change and pass. 
When we would seek a symbol of 
permanence we turn to the image 
of the mighty hills, yet we know that 
even these present only an appear- 
ance of lastingness. We lift up our 
eyes to the cold brightness of the 
stars. These at least seem fixed for- 
ever. Our ancestors used to think 
that the stars were made of incor- 
ruptible material. Now we know that 
their longevity is only relative. Even 
the stars are burning out. The things 
of time flow ceaselessly, and we our- 
selves are carried with the flood. 

But we find in ourselves an im- 
pulse to bid time halt. Not only do we 
experience what Wordsworth called 
“intimations of immortality,” a de- 
sire for that eternal life which God 
has revealed, but even in our present 
life we would fain find a kind of 
permanence. As we pass through the 
days of our years we are constantly 
clutching to retain the things that 
pass. We strive to retain at least the 
shadow of the dear things, the sweet 
and loving things, the beautiful and 
brave things which stand out amid 
the misery and the murk of so much 
that is human. There is a faculty 
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In the Mystical Bread and Wine of the Eucharist Christ 
has left us a memorial of His great act of Redemption 


which helps us do this. It is our 
memory. What a wonderful gift 
memory is! There is a tenderness in 
the very word. It is this which gives 
us a kind of mooring against the 
flood of time. 

In order to assist the weakness of 
our memories—for they too are fragile 
—we treasure to ourselves various 
tangible things which symbolize for 
us our highest moments. We try to 
salvage something from the flood. It 
may be the simple gift of some de- 
parted friend or relative. It may be 
the ring which a wife or widow 
cherishes. It may be a faded flower 
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pressed between the pages of some 
favorite book. It may be no more 
than a ribbon, or a lock of hair. Yet 
such things enshrine for the human 
heart the memories of dear ones and 
of happy hours. They form a kind 
of compost of emotion. As time goes 
on, and friends depart or families 
break up, we find in what we call 
our souvenirs a consolation which is 
unique. They seem to restore to ‘us 
the vanished features of the dead. 
They revive the sentiments of our 
greatest and happiest days. 

Just as individuals have their rel- 
ics, their souvenirs, so has the race 
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collectively. Cities and nations erect 
memorials to preserve the memories 
of their days and years of achieve- 
ment and of glory, as well as of their 
times of mourning and of sorrow. 
We build monuments to the heroes 
and benefactors of the city and of 
the world at large. Our great men 
are but mortal, and soon join the 
endless procession of mankind to- 
ward the grave and toward eternity. 
So we try at least to preserve their 
images for posterity, and immortalize 
their presence, as well as we may, in 
bronze and marble. When wars are 
ended, and victory seems assured— 
then, too, we strive to record the 
fact and to preserve remembrance 
of the glory—even though, alas, the 
triumph may be as short-lived as that 
which was reversed at Compiégne. 

If then, the humblest of men abide 
a while, at least, in the memory of 
their dear ones, and the greatest men 
are remembered by appropriate mon- 
uments, surely there should be a 
worthy monument to Jesus Christ. 
Even the unbelieving world is will- 
ing to acknowledge Him as the great- 
est man who ever lived. We know 
that He is more than man: that He 
is the Man-God, the Word Incarnate. 
We know that He who is Eternal 
deigned to become a part of His own 
creation. He entered the portals of 
time, and lived and acted for a while 
under the condition of its fleeting- 
ness. Though He never ceased to be 
God, He took His place amidst hu- 
man generations, and returned with 
His human nature to Eternity and 
Heaven. Surely the world should 
have something to remember Him 
by: some monument or souvenir of 
Him who for a while was visible 
amongst us. 

If, moreover, we do more than re- 
call the personalities of ordinary 
great men; if we likewise commemo- 
rate their achievements, their heroic 
deeds, their inventions, their vic- 
tories, should not the monument of 
Jesus Christ have special reference 
to that great act which was the chief 
object of His coming: the act by 
which He has redeemed us: His pre- 
cious Death on the Cross? 

We do have statues of our Saviour. 
We have countless replicas of His 
holy Cross. It is the most frequent 
and universal of symbols. We even 
possess portions of the precious wood 
itself, and honor it above all other 
relics. But we have something more 
real, more precious, more vivid and 


alive than these, or than any other 
possible memorial. The Personality 
of Jesus is not human, but divine. 
His act of Redemption was not a 
mere transitory action, but one 
which is effective forever. What 
worthy or appropriate monument 
could man raise to Jesus? How could 
we fittingly commemorate the Cross? 
Only He Himself could do so. 

And so, “He hath made a remem- 
brance of His wonderful works, be- 
ing a merciful and gracious Lord.” 
(Ps. 110, 4.) “For I have received of 
the Lord, which also I delivered unto 
you, that the Lord Jesus, the same 
night in which He was betrayed, took 
bread, and giving thanks, broke and 
said: Take ye and eat: this is My 
Body, which shall be delivered for 
you. This do for the commemoration 
of Me.” 

In like manner also the chalice, 
after He had supped, saying: “This 
chalice is the new testament in My 
blood. This do ye, as often as you 
shall drink, for the commemoration 
of Me. For as often as you shall eat 
this Bread, and drink the chalice, 
you shall show forth the death of the 
Lord until He come.” (St. Paul, 1 
Cor. 11.) 


HIs was the Institution of the 

Holy Mass, the Eucharist. It is a 
memorial characteristic of the won- 
derful ways of God. For just as He 
appeared among us in the form of 
human weakness, in poverty, and 
humility, so He would leave us, as 
a reminder of Himself, and of His 
great act of love and redemption, 
not some mighty monument lifted 
to the heavens to dazzle and awe our 
earthly eyes, but the appearances of 
such simple things as bread and 
wine. Here was a memorial which 
need not be confined to some one 
place, though it be some lofty moun- 
tain or proud capital, but which 
would be available to all men, in 
every land, always and everywhere. 
It is a simple memorial, as all God's 
works are beautifully simple; but it 
is wonderful and profound at the 
same time, like all the other works 
of God. 

The Eucharist, God’s Memorial, 
transcends all the symbols which we, 
in our weakness, make for ourselves. 
For our keepsakes, our memorials 
are, after all, but feeble and transi- 
tory, which serve to stimulate our 
memory of things which have really 
passed. That is why our souvenirs 
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are sad: because they are only souye. 
nirs. But Jesus has left us a memorial 
which is more than a memorial, | 
is real. It actually brings Him back 
to us. He did not say, nor does He 
say cach morning in the Mass: “This 
is the remembrance, the symbol of 
My Body”; but, “This is My Body,” 

There is another marvel still. The 
Eucharist is not only the Memoria! 
which gives us the Real Presence of 
Jesus. It is at the same time, in the 
action of the Holy Mass, the renewal, 
the repetition, of His act of Redemp. 
tion. Our Lord, it is true, as the 
Apostle said, “rising from the dead, 
dieth now no more; death hath no 
longer dominion over Him.” Yet, in 
His omnipotence, He has found in 
the Eucharist, the wonderful me. 
morial of His works, a means of re. 
enacting His blessed death, of dying 
mystically. For as the sacred symbols 
lie separate on the altar, the Mystical 
Bread and the Wine of the Sacra- 
ment, they bring home to us that 
blessed separation of the Blood from 
the Sacrificed Body: that shedding 
by which our souls were purchased, 
and washed, and healed, and restored 
to grace. They do more than bring 
this home to us in memory. They 
are more than a gesture, however 
sublime in its simplicity that gesture 
be. For this is His Body which is 
given for us, His blood which is 
poured forth forever. 

In the Eucharist, God’s Memorial, 
He has surpassed the limitations of 
earthly things. He has transcended 
and conquered the constraints of 
time. In this Sacrament and Sacrifice 
He has found a means of uniting the 
temporal and the eternal. He has 
combined the corruptible accidents 
of the bread and the wine with His 
immortal and imperishable sub 
stance. In the passing actions of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, in the words 
and gestures of His priests, He places 
the reality of His One Sacrifice, so 
that in the Mass the fleeting moments 
escape from the shackles of time and 
are endowed in a mysterious and 
wonderful way with the Perpetuity 
of the Eternal. 

This is the Memorial of Jesus; this 
is the Remembrance of His Passion: 
a Memorial which is Himself, a Re 
membrance which carries us to Cal- 
vary. He has insured that He should 
never be forgotten, never be a mere 
memory, but that He might live and 
act among us through the visible 
symbols and actions of the Mass. 
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So we remember Jesus, not as one 
who left us two thousand years ago; 
not as one who, while remaining 
among us even to the consummation 
of the world, in the Church, in the 
world, in our souls, is still unseen; 
but as one who gives us a tangible 
assurance of His Presence, in the 
Bread and the Wine which He con- 
secrates. The Cross and Passion can 
never be to us a mere memory of an 
action which, however divine, was 
finished long ago; it is renewed for 
us every morning, and throughout 
the world. 

We can never forget Jesus, for He 
is still with us. We come to the 
church and kneel before the taber- 
nacle, and we find Him there. He is 
hidden indeed from our feeble senses, 
but manifest to the perspicacity of 
Faith. And as we watch the sacred 
drama of the Mass we remember 
what. He did for us, when He 
stretched His bleeding Body on the 
Cross and shed His Blood to save us. 
He is lying again in mystical immo- 
lation upon the Cross of the Altar 
of sacrifice. 

This is the secret of the vitality 
of the Church. She is provided with 
the means of making her message 
actual, perennial, eternal, through 
the Mass and the Eucharist. This is 
why the Mass is central in our Faith. 
This is why the simplest and hum- 
blest Catholic is able to have so vivid 
and actual a grasp of the mysteries 
of the Incarnation of God in Jesus 
Christ, the Blessed Redeemer, and 
of his Atoning Death. 

O, that all the world might re- 
member this! For He did not come 
to save a few, or a portion, of man- 
kind. He came for all men, and for 
their salvation. He came to save sin- 
ners: all of them. He came to save 
the whole world. He died for all. 
Whether men realize it or not, 


whether they have forgotten it or. 


not; whether they turn their minds 
against it or not, in choosing sin, the 
fact remains. The coming of Jesus 
into the world is the greatest event 
in all human history, and His death 
the most wonderful and hopeful ac- 
tion that has ever been performed: 
because it was the principal work 
of the God-Man. The Blessed Sacra- 
ment is ours. The Mass is ours. Jesus 
is ours. The Cross is ours. But they 
belong to all men, too; and He lov- 
ingly offers to them all His Body 
and Blood in the Eucharist—the 
Souvenir of God. 





LATE LIBATIUN 
“SITIO”) 
P RS. M. 


Thirst on, O Christ! Who cares what Thou dost suffer? 
Of our cup’s fullness we have naught for Thee | 


Save wormwood, gall and dregs—a cruel solace 


For Thy parched plea. 


What! Thirsting still, with thorn-crown to torment Thee, 
Lifted in scorn on Calvary’s shameful hill; ; 
Yet sipping as though loved Thy bitter potion— 


Our soured will? 


Must Thou, Lord, drain this drink of harshest giving? 
Then from the Cross fill Thou my cup from Thine. 
Forget the dregs. Forget the gall and wormwood: 


I pledge Thee wine! 


THE SEARCHER 
2, Robert David OBrien, S. fh 


What is man that You should be mindful 
of him, O Lord— 


To say I am most faithless to my heart 

Is to be client to an afterthought, 

That fern-hung avenue which has its start 
In the bright highways. Such was taught 
Since knights left armor in the draughty hall 
Before their vigil by the chapel stairs, 

Since Hilda left her sables for a stall 
Singing with nuns at Whitby evening prayers. 
For to be faithful to the first bright fire 
Kindled by cities in my elements, 

I must forsake, however they inspire, 


Those secondary beacons in the sense, 


Pursued down every area of the veins 
By that pale Searcher of the heart and reins. 





Faow many boys and girls know 
where China is? I have heard some 
say it is somewhere down under the 
ground. At least it is on the other side 
of the world. And since the world is 
round, therefore—! Good reasoning, 
children. Some day you may be great 
philosophers. 

And did you know there were boys 
and girls in China? You may have 
read about them in your geography. 
I lived in China for years, and knew 
those boys and girls. I can see from 
your faces you would like to ask, 
“What are the children of China 
like? How do they live? What do they 
eat?” So I shall tell you about the 
children in China. 

While you are at school, the chil- 
dren of China are fast asleep, because 
when it is daytime here, it is night- 
time over there. They have no alarm 
clocks to wake them up in the morn- 
ing. But as soon as there is a little 
light in the Eastern sky, before the 
sun is up, the little children will 
jump out of bed. They will hurry 
into their clothes. Big brother has 
already brought two buckets of water 
from the river, and Mother has some 
of the water boiling over the fire. 
The children fill a tiny wash basin 
and a little cup with the hot water. 
They dip a cloth into the basin, then 
scrub their hands and face. (And 
they do not forget the ears, and the 
back of the neck!!) 

After this, they comb their hair. It 


















much 


take 
time for the boys to do 
this, because in the sum- 
mer the barber shaves 
all the hair from their 


does not 


heads. Some of the 
girls have bobbed hair. 
Others wear their hair 
in a long braid. This 
takes longer to comb. 
After combing their 
hair, the girls will wind 
a bit of red cord or rib- 
bon about the braid. 

Now they set out for 
school. Some of you say, 
“But they have not had 
any breakfast!" That is true. The 
children of China go to school be- 
fore breakfast. The boys wear black 
suits with long trousers. The coat 
buttons to the neck, in military fash- 
ion. They wear a black cap, shaped 
like a soldier’s cap. The girls have 
black or white blouses, and black 
skirts. The girls seldom wear hats, 
even in winter. 

Boys and girls both may be wear- 
ing shoes made of cloth. The soles 
are of paper, leather, or cloth. On 
rainy days you may see some children 
walking barefoot to school. They 
carry their shoes in their hands, and 
put them on at the school door. 
When it is raining, the children also 
have umbrellas made of oiled paper, 
red and brown, sometimes blue or 
green. The handle and ribs of the 
umbrella are made of bamboo. 

When they arrive at the school 
yard, the children play until the bell 
rings. Then they line up like soldiers, 
and face the flag pole. One boy beats 
a drum. Another plays a bugle. As 
the flag is being raised, the children 
sing “The Flag Song,” or the song 
of their country. After this, they 
march to their classrooms and quiet- 
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ly take their seats. School begins, 

The teacher calls upon a boy to re- 
cite his lesson. The boy may leave his 
book open on the desk, ‘but he turns 
his back to it, so that he can not see 
what is in it. Sometimes he has to go 
to the front of the room. He leaves 
his book on the teacher’s desk; then 
he stands at the side of the desk, and 
turns his back on both teacher and 
book. Instead of saying they “know 
the lessons by heart,” the Chinese 
boys and girls say they “can turn 
their backs to the book.” 

The first page in their book is the 
last page in your book. They read 
from the top corner on their right, 
and down the page, instead of begin- 
ning at the left, and reading across 
the page. 

When the Chinese children write, 
they do not have a pen and a bottle 
of ink. They use a brush. They have 
what is called an ink stick, or cake of 
ink. You will have a good idea of it, 
if you remember what your Dad's 
shoe polish looked like, after you left 
the lid off the box for a few days! 
The children also have a flat piece of 
stone or slate. It is hollowed out 
somewhat in the center. They poura 
little water on the stone, and 
rub the ink stick in it until 
the water is black. Then they 
dip the brush into the black 
water, and twirl it around 
the side of the stone, until 
the hairs are twisted into a 
fine point. Then they are 
ready to write. 

The paper is marked off 
into little squares. This helps 
the children to learn how to 
write each word the same size, 
and in neat rows. They do 
not write the words as you 
do, first one letter, then the 
next. Chinese words have no 
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letters. They are made up of radicals 
and phonetics. The radicals tell about 
the meaning of the word. And the 
phonetics tell you how to say it. 

The next time you see a laundry 
mark on your father’s collars, you 
will know that each of those groups 
of queer marks is not a letter, but an 
entire word. Some of the marks are 
the radicals. The others are the pho- 
netics. They may not mean much to 
you. But the laundry man knows 
which is the radical and which is the 
phonetic. Thus he very easily knows 
the meaning and the pronunciation 
of the word. 

When teacher goes out of the class- 

room here in America, the room is 
very quiet, because the children are 
supposed to be studying. But in 
China, the more noise the class is 
making the better the teacher will 
like it. Because the boys and girls 
study their lessons aloud. Some may 
be studying history, some geography; 
all at the top of their voices. You 
may imagine how it sounds. But it 
does not bother the boys and girls, 
and they learn their lessons very well 
in this manner. 
- I believe you children have recess 
in the middle of the morn- 
ing, to go out and play. In 
China the children go home 
for breakfast. What do they 
have for breakfast? And how 
do they eat it? 

Each child has a bowl, a 
pair of chopsticks, and a 
spoon. On the table may be 
three or four bowls with dif- 
ferent kinds of food. The 
food has been boiled soft, or 
cut up into small pieces, so 


with the chopsticks. One of 
the bowls has fish; another 
has what looks like boiled 


cabbage, a third will 
have small red peppers, 
ground fine. (That is, 
if the children live in 
Hunan, where we were. 
Some of the Chinese do 
not like peppers.) An- 
other may have “t’o fu,” small cakes 
of what appears to be dough, cut up 
in small pieces. 

At the side of the table is a bucket, 
or covered basket of boiled or steamed 
rice. The children fill their rice bowls 
from this bucket, or basket. They 
take their chopsticks, and pick a bit 
of fish or cabbage from the table. 
They place this on top of the rice. 
Rice tastes very good when eaten to- 
gether with other things in this man- 
ner, Sometimes there is a sauce on 
the fish, or other food. The boys and 
girls will dip the spoon into the 
sauce, and pour some of it over their 
rice. Very fine! 

In winter, when the days are short, 
the Chinese children have two meals 
a day. In summer they have three. 

After school, and in vacation time, 
the children play. Speaking of vaca- 
tion, they have one of about fifteen 
days at the time of the Chinese New 
Year. It may come in February or 
March. At that time the children 
have firecrackers, as we have on the 
Fourth of July. They eat good things, 
as we do at Thanksgiving. They put 
on their best clothes, as we at Easter. 
And they have toys, cake, and candy. 
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It makes one think of Christmas. 
This vacation is like all of our great 
holidays rolled into one. You may be 
sure the boys and girls have lots of 
fun during this vacation. 

The Chinese children play in 
much the same way as the children 
in America. The boys have tops and 
kites. They go fishing and swimming. 
In our town there was a small river. 
The water was very shallow. The 
boys would walk out into the water 
where they could see the fish sleep- 
ing under the rocks. Then they 
would take another rock and drop 
it upon the one under which a fish 
might be hiding. The poor fish would 
not know what happened. It would 
be so stunned, that all the boys 
would have to do, would be to reach 
down, pick it up, and throw it into a 
basket on their back. 

The girls can knit sweaters and 
scarfs, and do fancy sewing and em- 
broidery. They do not have to worry 
about washing dishes. After break- 
fast or supper everyone rinses his or 
her rice bowl with a little water, and 
puts the chopsticks in a rack. The 
food bowls are placed in a little 
closet. That is all there is to it. 

Sometimes the girls have to mind 
baby brother or sister. But they can 
still have their fun. They put the 
baby in a basket, something like the 
paper basket in your school. At the 
sides of the basket, there are two 
loops. The girls put their arms 
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through these loops. Then, while 
they run about, playing with their 
companions, baby has a nice ride. 

The girls also play “jacks.” The 
jackstones are small pebbles. I have 
seen them playing “hop Scotch!” 
They hop on one foot, and kick a 
small flat stone along the sidewalk. 
They sometimes have a small piece 
of wood, or a cork with feathers 
fastened to the top. They can keep 
this toy in the air for a long time, 
by kicking it. 

Boys and girls both love to swing. 
While riding through the country- 
side, I sometimes came to a farm- 
house, with a swing in the yard. The 
rope was of twisted straw, or bamboo. 
The children did not seem to be 
afraid how high the swing went. 
Sometimes it would go as high as the 
bar to which the rope was tied. 

As the sun goes down, and it be- 
comes dark, the children love to sit 
about and sing. They have war songs, 
and school songs, and a song called 
“Ngawtih Chia,” that makes you 
think of “Home Sweet Home.” 

Before going to bed they may study 
for a time. Up where I lived there 
were no electric lights such as we 
have here. A little rice bowl would 
be placed on the table. The bowl 
would be filled with oil made from 
a tea nut, which grows on a smal! 
tree. Over the side of the bowl would 
hang a piece of hollow white reed, 
or grass. The other end would be in 
the oil. The children would light one 
end of the reed. The light was about 
as bright as the one from the taper 
with which you boys light the Mass 
candles on the altar. 

The Christian children say their 
prayers before going to bed. When 
they pray, it sounds very nice. You 
should hear them, especially on Sun- 
day morning. Before Mass begins, 
they sing their morning prayers in 
the church. Then a man gets up and 


sings the questions from a chapter of 
the catechism. The children stand up 
and sing the answers. When the 
priest comes out on the altar, the 
children sing the prayers for Mass. 

But at night, after saying their 
prayers, the children go to bed. The 
bed has no springs. Sometimes it is 
just a few boards, placed across small 
benches. Or it may be a frame of 
wood, with rope laced across it. 
There is no mattress. Instead there 
is a quilt to lie upon, and a quilt 
or blanket to cover oneself with. The 
pillow, if they have one, may be 
much harder than yours. Sometimes 
it is filled with straw or chaff from 
the fields; sometimes with fragrant 
pine needles. 

And now, I have told you about 
the children of China. They are good 
boys and girls, and full of fun. Some 
of them, however, do not know who 
God is. And God wants all boys and 
girls to know Him and to love Him, 
that they might be happy with Him 
some day in Heaven. So you can be 
little missionaries, by praying for 
these children. 

I will tell you another way in 
which you can be missionaries. Since 
this terrible war began many little 
Chinese children have lost their 
homes. They were destroyed by 
bombs and fire. Some of these chil- 
dren have walked many miles from 
their towns to the towns of the Mis- 
sionaries. And the Missionaries have 
found the children places in which to 
live and sleep. 

Some of these places are old school 
houses and temples. The space inside 
the buildings is divided into small 
rooms, by means of bamboo matting. 
In each room there is a double- 
decker bed. Not much of a place to 
call “home.” But it shelters from the 
wind and rain. Each child receives 
about twenty cents in Chinese money 
for food every day. That twenty cents 
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is worth about one of those pennies 
you so often spend for candy. Think 
of it, children! One of your pennies 
would be enough to buy rice to k 

a little Chinese boy or girl alive and 
happy for a day. If you would like to 
be little missionaries, and help these 
children, here is how you can do it: 

Write a letter, or post card, to 
Father Emmanuel, C.P., The Sign, 
Union City, New Jersey asking to 
become a member of his Christmas 
Club for Christ. He will send you a 
nice little box, called “Penny-a-Day 
Bank.” Then you have to think of 
some way of getting a penny every 
day, to put in that box, and help buy 
rice for your little Chinese friends, 
Do you know a very fine way? Be 
extra good to your Mother and Dad, 
every single day. Help them in every 
way you can. Sometimes this will be 
hard. You may want to play when 
Mother wishes you to go to the store. 
Or you would rather sit down and 
take things easy, when Dad asks you 
to do something. 

But remember! You are a mission- 
ary, and missionaries must do hard 
things to win souls for God. This 
will make it easy for you to obey 
Mother or Dad. And then, when 
night comes, show Mother your box. 
Tell her what it is, how much a 
penny will buy, and why you would 
like one to put in the box. Mother 
will be so happy, she will surely give 
you one. She may whisper something 
to Dad. And he’ll be so proud of you, 
he’ll give you another. In a month, 
there will be sixty cents. That can 
buy lots of rice for your friends. 
Father Emmanuel will tell you what 
to do with the pennies. And chil- 
dren! You will not only have little 
Chinese boys and girls as friends, 
who will pray for you. But God Him- 
self will be your Greatest Friend! 
And you will be—His Missionaries! 
God bless you! (Father Jim) 
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than I could.” 
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IL: WAS a cold winter morning 
and as raw as only murky Hunan 
days can be. Off at the “light of 
day” as the Chinese call the dawn, 
the Missionary had nothing to look 
forward to but a long monotonous 
day of swaying ups and downs over 
mountain trails. But after several 
miles or so came the inevitable creek. 
Bridged by nothing more than a tree 
trunk, crossing such creeks calls for 
an art similar to that of logrolling. 

Over the log the coolies started 
and just when the chair and its 
occupant were well over the middle 
of the stream, the lead coolie lost his 
footing. The pole slipped from his 
shoulders and the Missionary, 
swathed in his blankets as he was, 
found himself upside down in very 
quick order. Like a sprawling goon 
he plummeted out of the chair and 
was immersed in the icy waters with 
a resounding splash. Then the chair 
smacked him soundly on the head. 

Quickly the coolies leaped into the 
stream and retrieved both the Mis- 
sionary and the chair. The poor 
coolies then waited for the wrath of 
the wet and shivering Missionary to 
break over their heads. But the Mis- 
sionary knew his coolies. And he 
knew that the nearest village where 
a fire could be had and a dry-off 
accomplished was several miles dis- 
tant. Truculent coolies smarting 
under a tongue-lashing could stall 
plenty and make the Missionary all 
the more miserable. So he broke into 
a smile and told them that as chair 
coolies they had turned out to be 
very successful laundrymen. They 
caught the quip immediately and 
began laughing heartily—in which 
the Missionary joined. He was 
bundled into the chair while they 
took off like the sons of Mercury. 


A BLESSING DE LUXE 

A Missionary never likes to “lose 
face.” And there are times when a 
Missionary must think fast to make 
the best of a situation wherein he 
might find an awkward embarrass- 
ment. During a cholera epidemic a 
certain Missionary had to journey 
several miles into the country on a 
sizzling day in order to bless the 
grave of a Christian in a pagan an- 
cestral burying ground. The casket 
had been placed to the side of the 
grave, which was rather deep, as 
Chinese graves go—a good four feet. 

With a large crowd of bystanders 
witnessing the proceedings, the Mis- 
sionary stood at the head of the open 
grave and began the prayers from 
the Ritual. Then at the moment 
called for he swung the aspersorium. 
And by one of those things which 
can never be explained he unthink- 
ingly stepped forward. He made a 
descent as dignified as the law of 
gravity permitted him. But what a 
fix he was in. However, the Mission- 
ary was equal to the occasion and 
merely added another rubric to the 
ceremony. With sublime gravity— 
and with his tongue in his cheek, no 
doubt—he solemnly sprinkled each 
corner at the bottom of the grave, 
pausing at each to read a line or two 
from the Ritual, Then he casually 
put up a hand and was just as casu- 
ally pulled up by some of the mourn- 
ers. Everyone present took it for 
granted that that was the way a grave 
was blessed. In any case no one can 
gainsay the fact that for a grave it 
was thoroughly blessed—with “face.” 

MAKE HASTE SLOWLY 

This one is really a_believe-it-or- 
not. Every Chinese door has a sill of 
several inches to keep ground drafts 
down to a minimum. After long ex- 
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perience the Chinese always finds 
that it pays to step over the sill 
slowly. But a certain Missionary 
found that out rather painfully in a 
very few minutes. Called across his 
compound to attend a Catechumen 
taken suddenly ill, he sped the dis- 
tance shod in soft felt Chinese slip- 
pers. Without slackening speed he 
crossed the threshold but he did not 
clear the sill. The penalty was a 
sprained right big toe. 

He saw the stricken person and 
hobbled back to the dispensary for 
the necessary medicine. Then he re- 
traced his steps and in hopping over 
the sill smartly stubbed the big toe 
of the other foot. And sprained that! 

He sent in the medicine with in- 
structions while he returned to the 
dispensary, helped by a pair of 
brawny Catechumens. To set about 
caring for his own ills he opened the 
doors of the cabinet, but the cabinet 
did not contain what he wanted. So 
he squatted down and in a lower 
drawer came across that which he was 
seeking. But in pushing himself erect 
he forgot about the open doors 
above. Yes, you’ve guessed it. He 
thwacked his skull on the sharp lower 
edge with an awful thwack. 


Now I leave it to you. Even an 
exemplary Holy Name member 
would find that a very tough situa- 
tion. Two sprained toes and a split 
skull all in the space of a few min- 
utes, and painful injuries every one. 
But to the Chinese witnesses it was 
so ludicrous that they burst into un- 
controllable laughter. Their sense 
of humor is really divine. It broke 
the painful, perhaps even profane 
silence and caused even the hapless 
Missionary to break out in a thunder- 
ing laugh whe". he realized the ludi- 
crousness of the situation. 








Julie had grown quiet, 
ld see her think- 
ing about the many times 
two thousand dollars had 
slid through her slender 
fingers like quicksilver 


and I 
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ONY 


could have 
gone ith Jean Sut- 
ton. the little black- 
eved girl at the state- 
ment indow, or 
Mildred Coulson, at 
the switchboard. After 
it happened, both of 
them tried hard 
enough to fill the va- 
cancy. In my less sane 
moments I believed 
sincerely that they 
were pa of the Bal- 
lentyne plot, their in- 
terest Tony was so 
well-tin but I sup- 
pose ’ was just 
being silly and preju- 
diced. The Coulson girl was light- 
haired too, and Julie had been fair, 
but a different way—in a wistful, 
little-girl way with her wide hazel 
eyes and full, soft lips. 

It was one of those things which 
should never have happened, logi- 
cally speaking. Julie Ballentyne, just 
home from college, came through the 
door of father’s bank and into 
that | nd-the-scene sanctuary of 
private offices, bookkeeping depart- 
ments, -et cetera. She saw my Tony 
sitting his desk doing work he 


hated because it had been the quick- 


est wa} him to cease being what 
he ele o call “a burden” to me. 

Julie stared at him. His hair was 
dark | a bit contrary. His eyes 
wer ly black, they were so deep 
a bh rom a distance he looked 


almost Spanish. All the Martins have 
that Spanish look about them, but 
it’s black Irish. I know all about it, 
and it’s that in them, I think, which 
either makes or breaks them. It broke 
Tony’s father. 

He had been tall, and _ broad- 
shouldered, like Tony, and already 
he had attracted attention as a sculp- 
tor. “A young man of great promise!” 
That’s what they had said of him. 
When the accident came that ruined 
his hands, he couldn’t stand it. The 
dream and the dreamer broke, and 
the man I loved became a bitter 
stranger. He left one day, and didn’t 
return. I went to work so Tony could 
go through school and not until 
Tony was grown did we get word of 
him. He was dead, and we brought 
him home from a far place for burial. 
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That’s all! I wouldn’t have known 
him except for the black hair, which 
must have earned its sprinkling of 
gray, and his mutilated hands. 

Tony had not been working at the 
bank much more than a year, and 
what had happened to his father was 
still fresh in my mind, when Julie 
Ballentyne came along—and stopped 
beside his desk. He put down his 
work and glanced up, incredulously, 
at first. Then she smiled, and he 
smiled back. 

Old George Ballentyne saw them 
and frowned. Tony was only making 
$175 a month, a fortune to him, but 
nothing to George Ballentyne, and 
nothing to a girl like Julie. It 
wouldn’t buy her a fur coat; it might 
buy her a simple little dress, a hat, 
and maybe a pair of slippers. I told 
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Tony that, but he’d already thought 
of it himself, and it made no differ- 
ence. Whatever he felt for her swept 
ruthlessly ahead like a brush fire in 
a strong wind, and what she felt for 
him raced forward until the two 
forces met. 

Julie started coming to our little 
apartment and she'd sit in the big 
chair with Tony and talk. He didn’t 
want to keep seeing her without her 
parents’ consent, and she didn’t want 
them to know definitely about him. 
[thought she was wrong, and said so. 

“After we're safely married,” Julie 
said stubbornly, “we'll go to Father. 
He can tell Mother.” 

Tony shook his dark head, and 
that proud look that had come down 
to him from his father, came into his 
face. “Then he’ll think I talked you 
into marrying secretly so it would 
be too late for him to do anything 
about it,” he said. 

“And that will just about sum up 
the situation,” Julie admitted softly. 

“He'll think it all -had to do with 
money—that I worked my way in 
with you, took advantage of your 
youth, your inexperience, to make a 
warm nest for myself. Oh, I can’t do 
it, Julie. I can’t!” 

They sat silently for a long time, 
staring into the open fire, and inside 
I wept for Julie Ballentyne. She un- 
derstood perfectly. She knew Tony 
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When the world they were building together col- 


lapsed, Tony and Julie trod widely separated 


paths in search of the happiness they had lost 


could never do anything he thought 
was dishonest, and she—she was 
afraid to be honest. I saw it in the 
whiteness of her pinched face, in the 
set of her mouth, in the swimming 
depths of her hazel eyes with their 
multiple lights. 

A half-smothered sob caught my 
attention, and I glanced up quickly 
to find Julie crying. “You—can’t—tell 
them! Promise, Tony.” And because 
Tony loved her so much, he made 
one mad concession. He promised he 
wouldn’t go to her people with a 
confession of their love and intention 
to marry until he had saved enough 
money for them to get married. 

They asked for my advice, but 
there was so little I dared give. It 
was their life, their future. “If you 
do decide to marry,” I told them 
finally, “I'll help ail I can. I’ve laid 
away a little—” 

“Not your money, Mother,” Tony 
said, and Julie protested too. 

“I’ve invested a little and done it 
well enough so that I have a small 
income, but enough,” I continued. 
“Tony has been helping 
at home, but he doesn’t 
need to help. I have mere- 
ly been building his char- 
acter up by giving him a 
few responsibilities.” 

They laughed 
delightedly, and I 
still hear the sound 
of their laughter, 
see the way their 
eyes met in mutual 
merriment over my 
character- building. 

“Tony can keep 
all his money,” I 
said. “He should be 
able to save a hun- 
dred dollars a 
month.” 

Tony’s eyes were 
nearly black with 
excitement. “I have 
about five hundred 
already saved,” he 
said. “In a year I 
can have nearly two 
thousand.” 

Julie had grown 


quiet, and I could see her thinking 
about the many times two thousand 
dollars had slid through her slender 
fingers like quicksilver. For a mo- 
ment I felt shivery all over, and then 
the warmth came back. 

“It will be fun, Tony!” she said. 
“I've never been poor before. I've 
never had to Lux my own pretties, 
and do dishes. I’ve chests and chests 
of silks I’ve never used, hose I’ve 
never worn. I’ve never counted my 
dresses. They give my things away 
and I never miss them. I won’t miss 
them when we’re married, Tony.” 

Sometimes, when Tony was at 
work, Julie would spend the day with 
me. She’d call some exclusive shop, 
get a saleslady she knew very well, 
and order a dozen dresses in her size, 
with explicit instructions not to de- ’ 
liver the dresses until the following 
day. I knew then her family thought 
she was spending the day shopping. 

“It’s wrong, Julie,” I told her. 

Her eyes turned a cloudy, somber 
brown, and she sat wordlessly a 
while. “I hate all this as much as 
Tony does, but you don’t understand 
how it is. I’m not permitted to do 
what they don’t want me to. I’ve 
never been able to hold my own— 
against them.” 

Those days she spent with me were 
fun. I took her shopping. I showed 
her how to select the best fruits and 
vegetables in markets that were gay 
with color. I showed her how to or- 
der meats—I even taught her how to 
cook—and she was like a little girl 
with a new doll house. She had never 
done any work before. Poor child, 
she thought that work was fun, and 
so it is, with a man like Tony to 
work for, or a man like his father 
was before tragedy struck him down. 

On the evening they had selected 
for their confession to Julie’s parents, 
they came first to talk to me and get 
their courage up. They left our 
apartment holding hands, and I cried 
a little over them. I couldn’t help 
it. They had so little with which 
to fight, in the event they had to 
fight. 

George Ballentyne was home, and 
so was Ethel, his wife. They listened, 
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and they were very polite to Tony. 
But Julie was their only child and 
Mrs. Ballentyne wasn’t very well. 
They didn’t ask him to give up Julie, 
nor vice versa. They only asked that 
the two young people wait a few 
months. 


ONY was worried when he came 

home, but inside doubts were 
beginning to rankle. He said, how- 
ever, that everything was going to 
be fine, that Mr. Ballentyne was 
broad-minded, and that Mrs. Ballen- 
tyne had not seemed to dislike him. 
I certainly hoped that was true, but 
Tony’s disguised uneasiness extended 
itself to me. 

People like the Ballentynes know 
what they want and how to get it. 
Julie only spent the day with me 
once, after that night, and then sud- 
denly, Mrs. Ballentyne’s health broke. 

Somehow I'd known it would, and 
I believe Tony knew too. When Julie 
told him brokenly that she had to 
go with her mother to Bermuda for 
a stay of several months (doctor’s 
orders), he kissed her tears away and 
comforted her, but later, after he’d 
seen her home and we were alone 
together in the apartment, I could see 
fear naked in his eyes. I knew how 
he felt. He wanted to do something, 
to right the wrong that was being 
done Julie, but he couldn’t. Mrs. 
Ballentyne would have her nervous 
breakdowns and violent sick spells. 
Julie—poor little Julie—would have 
been torn between two forces, un- 
happy, no matter what she did. Until 
she could decide for herself definite- 
ly, and without regret, there was lit- 
tle anyone could do. 

I told Tony that, and he agreed 
in a cold gentle voice that frightened 
me, it was so like his father’s voice 
when the love of life went out of it. 
I had never hated anyone, but I 
hated the Ballentynes then, hated 
them fiercely. 

Julie had been gone three weeks 
when Mr. Ballentyne invited Tony 
to have lunch with him. He came 
home glowing, all his fear and un- 
happiness gone. “He’s all right, 
Mother,” he told me exuberantly. 
“He treated me like he would have— 
well another banker, for instance, or 
a good friend. He talked to me about 
Julie. Somehow I'd made up my 
mind they’d sent her away from me, 
but it isn’t so.” 

“I'm glad, Tony!” I said. I was 
happier than Id been since Julie left. 


Ballentyne invited Tony to lunch 
several more times, and, of course, 
Tony repaid. They'd always talk 
about Julie, and every now and then 
Ballentyne would stop at Tony’s desk 
at the bank and give him word of 
her. She had written often at first, 
but now her letters had stopped al- 
most completely. 

“It’s because her mother really is 
sick this time,” Tony explained. 
“Mr. Ballentyne told me how it was 
and I understand. She’s just like a 
child, wants Julie with her constant- 
ly, and naturally Julie gets so tired, 
so brain-weary, that she doesn’t have 
the heart to write.” 

When the blow came, it was swift 
and cruel. George Ballentyne called 
Tony into his private office. “I’m 
simply sick about it, Tony,” he com- 
menced— 

“Julie!” Tony cried out. “Some- 
thing’s happened to Julie!” 

“No, thank God,” Ballentyne said. 
“She’s completely out of it. The fact 
is, Tony, I’m about on the rocks. 
I'm having to let some of my em- 
ployees go, and, of course, being the 
youngest in years of service, you un- 
derstand how it is.” 

He propped his elbows on the desk 
and buried his face in his hands, 
while Tony sat there, stricken. Oh, 
it was good acting, fine acting. Mute- 
ly, George Ballentyne pushed a thick 
letter toward him.” 

“Read it,” he said. “Read it!”” He 
wouldn’t look Tony in the eye. 

The letter was in Mrs. Ballentyne’s 
neat script. “I’m so happy, George. 
Julie has come to her senses at last 
and is going to marry DeWitt Taylor, 
a really lovely young man—you know 
his father, of course. He can give her 
everything—more than we ever could, 
and Julie’s mad about—” 

There was more, but Tony didn’t 
read it. He rose quietly, looked down 
at George Ballentyne until George 
had to meet his eyes. Then, without 
saying a word, Tony left, drew his 
entire savings, got his hat and few 
belongings, and came home. He 
didn’t ask for his pay check to date. 
He asked for nothing. 

“I want to go,” he said, after I'd 
heard about that dreadful morning. 
“I never want to see this place again. 
I want to go where—there aren’t any 
people, where—” 

“Arizona?” I suggested fearfully. 

“Yes,” he said in that deadly calm 
voice that frightened me so. “It 
makes no difference. I just want to 
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get away. I never want to see the in. 
side of a bank again.” 

After teeming New York, you’d be 
surprised to see how depopulated 
Arizona seemed, even its cities. We 
found a small house in Tucson on 
Jacinto (Hyacinth) Street, a little 
ways out. I’ worried about Tony, 
There was nothing for him to do; 
nothing he wanted to do. We didn’t 
talk much those days. Tony didn’t 
want to talk. He wanted to see no 
one, yet, paradoxically, neither did 
he want to be alone. Restlessly he 
wandered about the town, and the 
restlessness wouldn’t leave. Then he 
started taking trips by himself. He'd 
be gone for days, and I'd stay home, 
sick with my thoughts. His father 
had gone away like that once, in just 
such a mood, although his affliction 
was physical, and he’d never re- 
turned, alive. . 

One Sunday I saw an item in the 
New York papers about the mar- 
riage of Julie Ballentyne to De Witt 
Taylor, and Tony saw it too. I 
watched him read every word of it, 
over and over. The Ballentynes had 
spent a fortune on Julie’s wedding. 
They were definitely not on the verge 
of a financial collapse. I already knew 
that, and Tony knew it too. 

The following day Tony told me 
he would be gone awhile, and again 
his father’s ghost stood before me— 
only Tony came back. He returned 
with his skin burned an Indian-red. 
He returned dusty, dirty, and with 
a growth of beard, a heavy knap- 
sack slung over his shoulders. 


A” pracy ere he spread its contents 
on my kitchen table, and I 
stared in bewilderment at dozens of 


- rocks. Tony sat down, and with a 


magnifying glass he stared into mi- 
nute cracks and crevices the way a 
child would stare into a kaleido- 
scope. Finally, my curiosity quick- 
ened, I looked too and caught my 
breath. A cavity no larger than the 
head of a pin to the naked eye was 
filled with sparkling crystals that 
looked like diamonds. For hours we 
stared at blue carbonate of copper, 
green carbonate of copper, glistening 
white and rose quartz, and slabs of 
granite with blood red _ garnets 
snared in the gray rock, garnets as 
large as rubies under the glass, but 
pinpoints of lusterless black without 
it. 

With my income and Tony’s sav- 
ings we had money to last us a couple 
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of years at least, and this—this game 
Tony was playing with rainbows 
caught in stone was better than 
wandering the face of the earth with 
a dead soul in a tortured body. 

We cleared the basement on Jacinto 
Street and made a laboratory of it. 
As months of research whirled away, 
| began to think he had forgotten. 
He never mentioned her at all. He 
never mentioned New York, although 
he did put his foot back in a bank. 


He didn’t grow eccentric. When he. 


was back from his field trips he 


looked and acted just like any other 
serious-minded young man. 

Tony was agreeable that first time 
I asked him to take the daughter of 
a neighbor to a dance, and when he 
returned, he said he’d enjoyed him- 
self. But when I kept trying to make 
dates for him, he caught me by the 
shoulders and sat me down gently, 
but firmly. 

“It’s no use,” he said, smiling at me 
in that gentle way which touches me 
so. “You might hurt someone else, 
Mother—some girl who doesn’t de- 
serve such a hurt. Once in awhile I 
don’t mind filling in, but that’s all.” 

As I looked directly into his eyes, 
I was startled. I hadn’t realized it be- 
fore, but the blue-black look was 
there no lenger, nor the too white 
complexion. The deep brown of 
Tony’s face had brought out the blue 
in his eyes strong, like the blue of the 
Arizona skies against the brown of 
the Arizona desert. They were grave 
eyes—older eyes. In the place of the 


young bank clerk stood a man who'd 
been hurt but who'd learned to stand 
alone against any storm that might 
blow. 

I had faith then in his strength, 
and the last weight of my worry 
lifted. He’d never go and not come 
back. Tony was on solid ground. My 
intense relief was shot through with 
hurt. Tony was on lonely ground. 

I saw Julie Taylor’s picture in the 
Sunday papers from New York every 
now and then, but I kept them away 
from Tony. She’d changed too. I 
didn’t like the lines of her face, and 
the wistfulness had gone out of her 
eyes. 

Tony had some fire opals from 


Julie had been fair, but 
in a different way—in 
a wistful, little-girl 
way with her wide hazel 
eyes and full, soft lips 
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Querétaro—the brownish-red kind 
with entrancing displays of color in 
their depth. Sometimes I'd watch him 
studying them, and I couldn’t help 
but wonder if he was thinking about 
the eyes of Julie Ballentyne Taylor. 

He bought additional equipment 
and as the whirling years went by he 
kept adding to it, until the cases with 
their first crude specimens were no 
longer of interest to any but begin- 
ners. Now there were trays in the 
basement filled with tourmalines in 
brown, black, green, red, pink, and 
even an occasional blue or yellow. 
Tony had bloodstones, countless fire 
opals, emerald green chrysolite and 
olive-green peridots. He made ex- 
quisite jewel cases and small orna- 
ments of pink Rhodonite. Sapphires, 
rubies, turquoise, Chrysober], Spinel, 
topaz, and Alexandrite became fa- 
miliar terms to me—in fact I some- 
times helped him in his work. It 
always amused him to see his mother 
polishing a stone which I had first 
cut in fear and trembling. 

We had a safe now in the base- 
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ment, and a burglar alarm, because 
Tony was getting famous. He didn’t 
want it, and I didn’t want it, but he’d 
grown expert in his new craft, and 
people, particularly rich people, 
liked the things he made. 

Part of the basement Tony had 
converted into a display neok, cover- 
ing the floors with lush rugs. The gar- 
den leading to the basement was all 
mine. Along the flagstone path I had 
sowed small crevice flowers, and bor- 
dering I had planted a double trail 
of hyacinths to Tony’s entrance, 
where a sign invited into the shop 
any visitor who could first find his 
way to the garden. 

That morning I had worked an 
hour with my flowers when I saw a 
woman come through the side gate 
and up the path. I thought I had seen 
Tony leave, so I hurried after her 
and down the steps to see what she 
might want. When I came within the 
flood of light from within, Tony was 
there, staring at her, frozen, and she 
too had turned to stone at the 
threshold. 

“I didn’t know,” she stumbled. 
“They didn’t tell me it—it was you. 
They only said a shop and gave me 
a number—a side gate, a garden, and 
I found it.” Julie Ballentyne Taylor 
handed Tony a white card. 

“Sit down, Julie,” he said, and 
then he saw me. “Mother, you re- 
member Julie?” 

Julie turned, extended her gloved 
hand, and I saw her face then, her 
beautiful, white face. The mouth had 
been soft, full, wistful. It was still 
full, but petulant and unhappy now. 
The wistfulness had left long ago, 
and the hazel eyes had lost their 
opalescent lights. They were sultry 
dark, vivid dark almost in compari- 
son to her light, perfectly groomed 
hair. It had been five years, I cal- 
culated swiftly. 

Caught in a whirlpool of memories 
we stood in awkward silence. Then 
someone had to say something. “Your 
parents, Julie,” I asked, “how are 
they?” I didn’t care, really. 

“They're all right,” she said briefly, 
and I couldn’t remember that her 
voice had been like that before, so 
abrupt, so edged. 

She turned back to Tony. “I’ve 
been out here at a guest ranch,” she 
said. “They told me about a man 
who worked miracles with jewels, and 
I—” 

“You want some work done?” Tony 
asked quietly. 
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“I wanted some work.done,” she 
said, “but now—first—I want to do 
something, say something.” 

I started to leave, but she caught 
my hand, held it. “I didn’t want to 
marry him,” she cried out. “I never 
loved him. Your letters stopped com- 
ing, and then they—they told me we’d 
lost all our money. Mother said she 
had to have a very expensive opera- 
tion. Father wrote a desperate letter, 
so—so I did what they wanted me to 
do. I married him.” 

Her hand clenched mine tightly, 
and I could feel her body trembling. 
“Later Father’s finances grew miracu- 
lously better, and Mother found an- 
other doctor who said an operation 
wouldn’t be necessary, but —” 

“It was too late,” Tony said, his 
eyes soft and pitying. “I’m sorry, 
Julie, so terribly sorry that all this 
had to happen. I wrote you, but the 
letters must have been intercepted. 
You didn’t deserve such bad treat- 
ment, but there’s nothing we can do 
about it now.” 

Her hands were icy cold, and I 
made her sit down, “TI’ll fix tea for 
you,” I said, and she made no protest. 
I felt worse now than I’d ever felt. 
She was DeWitt Taylor’s wife, and 
to Tony she would remain his wife. 
He had an unalterable feeling, born 
of his faith, that a woman belongs to 
the man she marries for as long as 
he may live, and he wouldn’t want 
Julie that way. The situation was 
completely impossible. 

We all had tea together then, and 
it warmed her some, melted the chill 
a little. She rose to leave afterward, 
put on her gloves and then stripped 
one of them off. “Take them,” she 
cried, pulling her rings from her 
finger. “Do what you like with them. 
I never want to see them again.” 

She turned away blindly and ran 
toward the steps. 

“You can’t do that!” Tony called 
after her. “You can’t!” 

Broken sentences drifted down the 
steps. “I—never loved him—only you, 
Tony. He played his life away, and 
now—mine is ended too.” 

She was halfway to the top, and 
Tony, hurrying after her, left wreck- 
age in his path. 

“What do you mean—he played his 
life away?” he asked, his voice shaken. 

I had followed. I had to know too. 

“You don’t know?” she asked, her 
eyes swimming with sunlit tears, 

“Know what?” Tony demanded, 
his face blanched. 


“That he’s gone—that he fell that 
first year playing polo? He lived for 
nearly three years after that, but he 
couldn’t move. He couldn’t get out 
of bed, and the doctors couldn’t save 
him.” 

Tony looked at her a long time, 
and then he released her unex- 
pectedly. “You're rich,” he said, re- 
membering the past, “richer than 


REBIRTH 
By Margaret E. Schoeverling 


I desire Thee. 
I cannot say 
I have desired 
Thy bitter way 
Of thorns and grief 
Up Calvary. 
Yet this I know: 
I desire Thee. 


I desire Thee. 
I cannot say 
That I can change 
This finite clay 
To meet Thy 
Infinite design. 
Yet do I yield 
All that is mine. 


I walk in love 
Thy desolate 
Bleak road of pain. 
The hour is late. 
My long quest done, 
I yield to Thee 
I know at last 
Thou lovest me. 


ever now. You have the Taylor 
money too.” 

“I don’t want it!” Julie cried. “I 
only want you, Tony. I'll give it away 
—to—to my family. I belonged to 
them and they—they auctioned me 
off for it.” 

Tony sat her down on a bench 
among the hyacinths. He talked to 
her solemnly about bitterness and 
hatreds. “I could have hated too,” he 
said, “but it isn’t worth it. Give the 
money, only do it gracefully. Don’t 
try to hurt them. They’re different, 
Julie—they don’t understand our 
values. You must be patient with 
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them, but you must not let them live 
your life again. They have no right 
to do that. From now on it belongs 
to you.” 

I watched her change. I watched 
the sultry shadows leave her eyes, 
the opalescent colors return, and | 
saw the softness come back to her 
lips. She was Julie Ballentyne again, 
the girl J had once known, grown to 
a woman now, a lovely woman. 

I rose to leave, but on the pathway 
I heard Tony say. “We'll be very 
happy here with Mother.” 

That brought me back. “I’ve never 
seen the Caribbean,” I said, “nor the 
Southern Cross, nor Yucatan. I’ve 
never seen the Rainbow Bridge, the 
Northern Lights, nor the Dionne 
Quintuplets. I mean to, now that 
Tony has someone to take care of 
him.” 

“But Mother,” Tony protested, “I 
won't have—” Julie cried out too, 
but I cut their protests short. 

“T’ll stay for the wedding,” I prom- 
ised, “and to watch over your treas- 
ures until you return from your 
honeymoon, but then, my son, I'm 
going to do the things I’ve been want- 
ing to do, the things I’ve dreamed 
about!” 

There weren’t any such things, not 
actually. It was a little cruel, that 
lie, and I saw the shock in Tony's 
eyes, but I had to make him think I 
wanted freedom, so that I could give 
freedom to him and to Julie. 

I left them then, and in my room 
I started making plans. I could cut 
a stone and polish it. I knew a great 
deal about growing hyacinths, and 
hyacinths had suddenly become rare. 
I had been a wife, a mother. Now I 
would become a business woman. 
I'd learn to do without Tony the 
way he’d learned to do without Julie. 

A small stir of excitement came 
over me. Tony had found happiness 
in the new world he had built on the 
ashes of the old. I too, could build 
anew, I, Linda Martin. I turned my 
name over and over curiously, amazed 
at its freshness and novelty. I had 
been merely ““Tony’s Mother” so long 
now. I studied Linda Martin in the 
mirror—dark hair, turning gray at 
the temples, blue eyes that could 
smile, a clear skin and a figure that 
had shape, though I was not quite 
streamlined. A few pounds off here 
and there, a few carefully selected 
dresses, a new hair-do, and I, Linda 
Martin, would be ready to take up 
a new job. My old one was finished. 
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Fifth Columnists—Undersize 


By CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


"Tue Fifth Column of disease re- 
mains the public enemy number one 
of Ibero America. This was a real 
though little noticed premise of the 
recent Conference of American For- 
eign Ministers at Rio auc Janeiro. It 
is a working gospel of the twenty 
public health departments now func- 
tioning in countries to the south. It 
is a determined byword of the Pan- 
American Sanitary Bureau which is 
the medical department of the Pan- 
American Union. It is a working 
slogan of the American Public Health 
Association and of the now frequent 
conventions of national directors of 
public health departments. 

Today as for several centuries past 
the most destructive invaders of the 
Americas south of the Rio Grande 
are too little to carry firearms or 
faked passports. They are also too 
small to arrest or indeed to count. 
For they are the micro-organisms of 
disease. 

Their tribes are increasing. For 
example, tuberculosis, long described 
as the “white fire” of the Andes, is 
making fatal infiltrations far beyond 
the Andes. The tuberculosis quan- 
dary in our own cities is bad—even 
New York has about 47 tuberculosis 


deaths yearly for each 100,000 citi- 
zens. But the toll in Rio de Janeiro 
is about eight times this figure; in 
Valparaiso and Santiago, Chile, it is 
about ten times as high; it is almost 
as bad in La Paz, Bolivia; and in 
some Ibero-American cities it is at 
the appalling high of 600 or more 
deaths yearly per 100,000 population. 

Journalistically a person is not 
reciting news when he states that 
the tuberculosis situation in Ibero 
America is terrific. He is stating grim 
news and grim statistics when he 
points out that the swathe of tuber- 
culosis is spreading rapidly from 
Mexico south to the Argentine; that 
the pathogenic fire of the Andes is 
badly out of control despite the mag- 
nificent efforts which many Ibero- 
American countries now make to 
curb the dread killer. 

Other micro-organic bunds are 
definitely new. Late last year scien- 
tific workers of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
University of California reported it 
highly probable that mosquitoes, 
which carry malaria, yellow fever, 
dengue, filaria, and many other inter- 
American diseases, also carry sleeping 
sickness. 
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Sleeping sickness is not a principal 
disease in the United States. But like 
Nazi ideology it has been filter- 
ing through Ibero America, striking 
where poverty is most commonplace. 
In sections of Venezuela, Ecuador, 
Colombia, and elsewhere south of 
the border, the menace of sleeping 
sickness has grown to the dimensions 
of a national calamity. The gallant 
efforts now being made to oppose 
the malady support the noteworthy 
truth that American medicine still 
has a great deal to learn about cure 
and prevention of diseases which are 
still working to destroy the Americas. 

Most of the fatal diseases of Ibero 
America are contagious, just as were 
those of our own country a half- 
century ago. Today only one of the 
first ten causes of death in the United 
States, influenza, is definitely and ad- 
mittedly contagious. But in almost all 
of Ibero America contagions and epi- 
demics continue their stealthy blitz 
wars. Average death rates of all Ibero 
America are about twice those of the 
United States. Average life span in 
the United States is now sixty-two 
and a half years. In Peru and Bolivia 
it is about thirty years. In Chile, 
Ecuador, Colombia, Mexico, and ten 
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other Ibero-American republics it is 
under forty years. Buenos Aires, the 
largest and reportedly the most 
healthful of Ibero-American cities, 
has a life span of a little more than 
forty-five years. 

Most of the graver diseases are im- 
ported from Europe. The few which 
are native to the Americas include 
such liabilities as Oroya fever, a dis- 
ease of virulent fever and boil-like 
skin lesions. According to Zarate ‘it 
was this malady which decimated 
Pizarro’s invasion of Peru back in 
1543. Its range is comparatively well 
limited to narrow west Andean val- 
leys. Many medical authorities be- 
lieve the virus of this disease is car- 
ried by night-flying, bloodsucking 
flies. As a rule the fever strikes in- 
sidiously, causing excruciating pain 
in the bones and rapid development 
of anemia. Within two or three weeks 
death takes between a fifth and a 
half of all sufferers. Except for care- 
ful nursing and attempted destruc- 
tion of the fly vectors there is no 
clearly defined defense against the 
malady. 

Luckily, not all mystery diseases 
of Ibero America are as ruthless as 
Oroya fever. Some are merely lurid. 
That is true of pinto, caused by fungi 
which live and multiply in the super- 
ficial skin and produce varicolored 
patches in startling contrast to nor- 
mal, healthy skin. 

But pinto is a startling sight. I first 
noticed it while looking at banana 
properties in the Magdalena Basin 
of Colombia. I saw farm workers 
blotched with white, dull blue, green, 
and violet as if splashed indiscrimi- 
nately with poster ink. Quite literally 
pinto makes black men white. Dur- 
ing its latter stages the fungus de- 
stroys all pigment cells leaving the 
skin blotched with patches of dull 


white. 


MM’ diseases far more serious 
than pinto are also welded 
to tragedies of poverty and squalor 
which might be largely or entirely 
eradicated with use of discernment, 
charity, and business talent on the 
part of North Americans. The age- 
old partnership of poverty and dis- 
ease is still too evident in all repub- 
lics south of the Rio Grande. A 
provable majority of Ibero-American 
sickness is a direct outgrowth of ab- 
ject poverty, most of which is really 
unnecessary. That is why every dol- 
lar which can be added to the vol- 


ume of United States trade with 
Ibero America may mean the saving 
of human lives south of the Rio 
Grande. 

For example, typhus still spreads 
sickness and death throughout the 
highlands of Mexico and much of 
South America. During 1935, there 
were 1300 cases reported in Bolivia, 
more than 15,000 in Chile, and about 
1500 in Mexico. During 1941 exten- 
sive flare-ups of typhus were reported 
from Mexico, Brazil, Cuba, Vene- 
zuela, and El Salvador. 

The great medical scholar Hirsh 
notes that the history of this fever 
belongs to the dark ages of mankind, 
to eras of war, famine, and general 
misery. Current reports of typhus 
suffered by the German eastern 
armies bear out this statement. Time 
and time again murderous waves of 
typhus have swept Europe and the 
British Isles only to slosh upon the 
Americas. We know that typhus is 
carried among men by body lice and 
that some types are distributed 
among rats by fleas and eventually 
reach men via rats. 

The story of typhus is sad. For 
the disease strikes suddenly and furi- 
ously, dealing violent headache and 
nausea, followed by burning fever, 
and great strain upon the heart. 
Rashlike eruptions appear. Sufferers 
frequently become delirious and 
sometimes commit suicide. As in 
bubonic plague, a murderous rat- 
borne disease which is still entirely 
too prevalent in Ibero America, the 
typhus sufferer often behaves as if 
extremely drunk. Time and time 
again typhus sufferers have been ar- 
rested and jailed for drunkenness. 

We are developing reasonably ef- 
fective vaccination methods against 
typhus. But once the disease strikes, 
the only worthwhile cure is one of 
ridding the patient of the obnoxious 
parasite, and providing excellent 
nursing, diet, attention to heart com- 
plications, and plenty of convalescent 
time. All this is expensive and even 
when available typhus continues to 
kill from 15 to 60 per cent of all its 
Ibero-American victims. 

Names of many Ibero-American 
diseases are almost as bad as the dis- 
eases. Consider, for example, ¢ry- 
panopsomiasis. This malady is be- 
lieved carried to man by mites, ticks, 
bed bugs, triatoma (a flying bug 
which infests stables and pigsties), 
and perhaps other. vermin. It is trag- 
ically common throughout South 
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American tropics, particularly in 
Brazil, Venezuela, Peru, and North 
Argentina. The greater part of its 
victims are poor people living in 
thatched huts. Enormously destruc. 
tive, this disease parasite invades va- 
rious parts of the human body—thy- 
roid, heart muscles, bone marrow, 
and so on. Acute forms often harass 
young children. Actual knowledge of 
the disease is still desperately scarce, 


ge fact applies to many other 
insect or rodent carried dis- 
eases; even to those with perfectly 
forthright names such as relapsing 
fever (also carried by ticks and lice 
and still destructively common in the 
American tropics); infectious jaun- 
dice; rat-bite fever (hellishly painful 
and marked by syphilis-like waves of 
eruptions), and others. 

In terms of public health other 
bad actors include tongue worms, 
flesh and intestinal parasites, such 
as hookworm, and disease-carrying 
ticks. There are several types of 
venomous centipedes, tarantulas and 
scorpions; also venomous snakes and 
stinging fish. The latter “natural 
enemies” are first-class subject mat- 
ter for movie thrillers and lurid fic- 
tion, but none can be listed as prin- 
cipal causes of death or sickness in 
Ibero America. Moreover the Oswal- 
do Cruz Institute of Rio de Janeiro, 
the Butantan Institute of Sao Paulo, 
and other research centers south of 
the Rio Grande are doing superb 
work in development of antivenoms 
and other counteractants to poison- 
ous bites. 

The invisible killers are the serious 
ones. The tragedy of dysentery is a 
good instance. It is a foremost enemy 
today. The range of the malady is 
enormous. Bacillary dysentery in- 
cludes a long list of intestinal dis- 
orders caused by bacteria. Amoebic 
dysentery, also a- foremost health 
enemy throughout much of the 
American tropics, results from an in- 
sidious tiny animal. There are still 
other types of the disease caused by 
mechanical irritants or poisonous 
materials in the digestive tract, or by 
complications of chronic diseases 
such as cancer, tuberculosis, malaria, 
etc. 

On the whole dysentery is a far 
graver liability in most of Ibero 
America than in the United States. 
Infection sources are so varied that 
the disease can never be completely 
eradicated since the organisms can 
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contaminate earth, water, and by 
way of blowing dust particles, even 
the air. Successful treatment is un- 
usually expensive and places enor- 
mous burdens upon the insufficient 
supply of hospitals. More often than 


not dysentery is a disease of the poor. 


Yaws, another front-rank Ibero- 
American nightmare, is almost ex- 
clusively a disease of the excessively 
poor, and the undernourished. It 
produces most of the loathsome flesh 
sores which you are likely to notice 
in Haiti and other Negro lands of the 
Caribbean. Yaws used to be called 
“syphilis of the tropics.” This defini- 
tion is largely discarded. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation and other research 
agencies have proved that the organ- 
ism of yaws is not that of syphilis. 
However that may be, yaws remains 
a very serious menace to the Amer- 
ican tropics. Between a third and a 
fourth of all citizens of Haiti are 
reported afflicted with its loathsome 
and festering sores. 

Hookworm is another ruthless 
enemy of our southern neighbors. We 
still have it in our own cotton states, 
but its virulence in large areas of 
the American tropics is much more 
impressive. This intestinal parasite, 
which robs the body of blood, lowers 
vitality, and lures other diseases can 
and does produce alarming death 
rates. The parasite is usually spread 
by human excreta, by earth contami- 
nated thereby, and by bare feet. The 
disease is highly curable when and 
if good sanitation can be effected and 
shoes worn. In much of the American 
tropics people still cannot afford 
shoes or plumbing. 

Great work has been done in fight- 
ing hookworm. The International 
Health Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation was created to wage ef- 
fective warfare against hookworm in 
the United States. In Jamaica, Vene- 
zuela, and elsewhere the Rockefeller 
Foundation has joined with local 
governments in superb antihook- 
worm campaigns. In 1900 when the 
United States took over Puerto Rico, 
that island rotted and blanched with 
hookworm. With broadside combat 
of the parasite Puerto Rican hook- 
worm deaths have fallen by almost 
go per cent. But curable as it is, there 
is good reason to believe that be- 
tween the Rio Grande and Plata 
millions of Americans still suffer 
from this ruthless parasite. 

Still another pathogenic invader is 
called sprue. This is a malady or 


condition of lowered vitality, sal- 
lowed complexion, loss of weight, 
and persisting disordered digestion. 
Most of its victims are adults be- 
tween twenty and forty. More than 
half are women. It is not necessarily 
a disease of poverty. Many who suffer 
from it are missionaries, teachers, 
and other professional newcomers to 
the tropics. 

All told, sprue is pretty much a 
mystery. Many doctors believe that 
diet correction, with new accent 
upon vegetables and fruits, is the best 
defense. But the feat of changing 
Ibero-American diet is made doubly 
difficult because the food habits of 
our southern neighbors are so highly 
traditional. The ravages of pellagra, 
another dietary disease closely asso- 
ciated with the eating of corn, the 
foremost grain of Ibero America, re- 
peats this quandary. Meanwhile pel- 
lagra remains too common for com- 
fort throughout much of Ibero 
America and despite its severe symp- 
toms—sore tongue and mouth, erup- 
tions on feet and hands, ulcers, 
colitis, etc., thousands of cases are 
never diagnosed as pellagra. There 
is reason to believe that pellagra is 
as grave an enemy as typhoid. 

It is intensely ironical that Ibero 
America, which is the richest frontier 
of the earth and the most varied of 
flora, should still be cursed with dis- 
eases of malnutrition. But that is 
the fact even in 1942. Indeed, the 
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great majority of its more ruthless 
disease enemies seem to be closely as- 
sociated with habitual malnutrition. 

Leprosy is probably an exception. 
And leprosy, too often evaded, is also 
a major dilemma of large areas. Re- 
ports of health ministries indicate 
that it is increasing. Already every 
nation of Ibero America has estab- 
lished one or more leprosaria, and 
need of more widespread control ef- 
fort is all evident. At the end of 1941, 
Brazil’s superb public health depart- 
ment reviewed the American leprosy 
situation with searing honesty. It 
pointed out that leprosy shows a ten- 
dency to increase throughout much 


‘of the American tropics and that the 


number of lepers now living in Brazil 
is probably at least 50,000. Next to 
India this may be the highest total 
in the world, and there is a bitter 
irony to the proposition that a large 
portion of Ibero-American leprosy 
might be labeled “made in Japan.” 
For Japan, like India, has long been 
a world focus of leprosy, and the 
routes of Japanese immigration into 
Ibero America are still sprinkled 
with leprosy, 

There is reason to believe, too, that 
leprosy increases as tuberculosis in- 
creases. Medical men are noting this 
apparent parallelism with greatest 
interest. Some believe that the same 
effort required to curb or destroy 
tuberculosis will also end the menace 
of leprosy. It is generally conceded 


Because of the primitive living conditions which exist in many 
sections, disease is Ibero America’s public enemy number one 
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that beth diseases are usually con- 
tracted in course of prolonged ex- 
posure, particularly in overcrowded 
and ill-ventilated quarters. Sir Ar- 
thur Newsholme, the renowned Brit- 
ish medical man, commented “that 
tuberculosis is more readily con- 
tracted than leprosy appears certain. 
But the fact that leprosy has disap- 
peared from most temperate coun- 
tries during historic times is not with- 
out bearing on the possibility of a 
similar disappearance of tubercu- 


losis. 


W: rH leprosy as with tuberculosis 
the greatest risk of contraction 


is in childhood, and the bacilli of 
both frequently wait dormant for 
years before finally awakening to 
molest and destroy. Effective warfare 
against one unquestionably proved 
helpful in fighting the other. In 
Ibero America as a whole there is 
probably no more than one instance 
of leprosy to 1,000 of tuberculosis. 
Yet the fact that both maladies ap- 
pear to be increasing is a doubly 
grave danger signal 

Pneumonia is another grim reaper 
throughout the Americas to the 
south. Both in cool mountains and 
hot jungles its fatalities are far 
higher than those of the United 
States. The same is usually true of 
influenza. Despite widespread efforts 
in public vaccinations, smallpox and 
typhoid are also serious enemies. The 
latter is linked with widespread prob- 
lems in water supplies. Thousands of 
cities and towns are still pitiably 
lacking in reliable water sources. 

First and last there is the cruel and 
stubborn quandary of malaria, that 
insidious polluter of healthy blood 
which is so effectively distributed by 
the Anopheles mosquitoes, About 
four-fifths of all Latin America is in 
the tropics. About half of it is jungle 
or “wet lands.” Total destruction of 
mosquitoes is absolutely impossible. 
Quite regardless of this there can be 
no malaria without human carriers. 
The mosquito vector takes the para- 
site from human blood, harbors the 
insidious zygotes in its own body, 
then spits the malady into the blood- 
stream of its next human victim. 

Diligent effort to cure the human 
carriers of malaria, and destruction 
of mosquito larvae and breeding 
places in the vicinity of towns and 
dwellings are essential to defencing 
our southern neighbors from the 
“tough old devil of hot countries.” 


National health departments and 
ministries are working gallantly to 
attain this defense. “Malaria con- 
sciousness” is touching new highs of 
public and private endeavors. These 
endeavors are further increased by 
the fact that the presence of yellow 
fever, a virulent cousin of malaria, is 
being reported officially from Brazil 
and Colombia. 

Nevertheless, public health reports 
for 1941 suggest that malaria occur- 
rence is actually increasing through- 
out approximately a million square 
miles of American tropics. As far 
south as the Plata Basin the health 
minister of Paraguay describes the 
current malaria quandary as a “na- 
tional calamity.” Brazil, which has 
just concluded a memorable drive 
to destroy completely the Gambiae, a 
species of malaria-carrying mosquito 
recently imported from Africa, is 
undertaking a renewed all-out offen- 
sive against malaria generally. Cuba, 
almost free of malaria two years ago, 
is now suffering a renewed invasion 
of the disease which probably results 
from arrival of many non-immunes 
from the United States. In some areas 
of lowland Central America public 
bloodtesting during 1941 indicates 
increases of 200 or even 300 per cent 
in malaria occurrence. 

Extensive migration of temperate 
zone peoples to the tropics almost in- 
variably causes renewed flare-ups of 
malaria. The malaria now harassing 
the American tropics is unusually 
rapid and virulent —the so-called 
estivo-autumnal type which is rarely 
encountered within the United States. 

This is war news of first im- 
portance. There is reason to believe 
that every great army of the world is 
fighting malaria along with other 
enemies. Our own Army has an- 
nounced that all United States forces 
will be vaccinated against yellow 
fever, and since there is no vaccine 
for malaria, quinine, atabrine, plas- 
mochin, and other malaria preven- 
tives will be supplied all our troops. 
Mosquito-borne diseases have been a 
foremost concern of European and 
British armies operating in Africa. 
In the Far East British Colonials and 
regulars, Japanese warriors, Nether- 
lands Indian forces, and our own are 
being provided with antimalarial 
ammunitions, Malaria-carrying mos- 
quitoes are reported as the number- 
one menace. 

Ibero-American public health ad- 
ministration moves forward under 


gigantic burdens. Unquestionably 
these burdens are increased as the 
swathes of war increase. Before this 
world war began the health burdens 
of the American tropics were already 
heavy. For example, in temperate 
climates people who believe them- 
selves in good health usually are. In 
the tropics a man may go about his 
routine life without any particular 
awareness of being sick. Yet if ex- 
amined he may be found to harbor 
malaria, filaria, and perhaps several 
other major infections—all at the 
same time, and he may actually 
sicken and die from a disease entirely 
beyond the scope of the original 
diagnosis. Many of the graver diseases 
are “relapsing,” that is, their victim 
may be gravely ill in June, apparent- 
ly recovered in July, and again des- 
perately sick in August. Confusion in 
symptoms and diagnosis is heightened 
by the fact of widely prevalent mal- 
nutrition. 

The ways of Ibero-American dis- 
eases remain dark, though not as 
dark as they were a century ago, or 
even a decade ago. Great work has 
been and is being done by Ibero- 
American physicians, surgeons, re- 
searchers, and technicians, as well as 
public health officials. Our own Am- 
bassadors in White, as exemplified by 
medical workers of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the twelve-nation med- 
ical department of the United Fruit 
Company, the United States Public 
Health Service, and other institu- 
tions of North America, are also 
doing memorable work in strengthen- 
ing inter-American health lines. The 
task is great, yet the work goes on. 


GREAT deal more must be done 

before our hemisphere can be 
truly strong and united. It is an old 
South American proverb that sick 
men cannot work, trade, or fight. 
Even Simon Bolivar, South Amer- 
ica’s great liberator, stated from 
vivid experience that when liberty 
is at stake sickness is weakness and 
good health is great strength. 

As never before, disease problems 
of one American nation are chal- 
lenges to all the hemisphere. For the 
organisms of disease defy boundaries 
as ruthlessly as Axis invaders. They 
penetrate and destroy far beyond 
the range of Axis bombs or bullets. 
The proposition is squarely before 
us all. We will have a strong Hemi- 
sphere as soon as we have a healthy 
Hemisphere. And no sooner. 
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Gasoline Rationing 


I MUST CONFESS that I am truly and completely 
baffled by the attitude of many people toward the 
gasoline situation. It is not that I have any desire to 
take on a holier-than-thou mood, and it is not that I 
don’t feel there is something tactless and stupid about 
the way the rationing has been put over, but basically 
it must be right, even if the method was somewhat inept. 
Most of the criticism seems to be so purely selfish as 
to be almost inconceivable, The bootlegging one hears 
about seems to be widespread, but whether it is or not 
is of course open to doubt. What I object to is not that 
people are successful in getting extra gasoline—people 
who do not really need it, but who want it for super- 
convenience or for pleasure—but to the arguments they 
employ to justify what they do, or at least why they 
would do it if they could. 

“Everyone else is—why not I?” seems to be the basic 
illogic that runs through their argument. As if—and 
this time I speak of Catholics especially—the unselfish- 
ness and the decency of each person are not incumbent 
on that person and on no other, as if theft were right 
because the man next to you has just successfully picked 
a pocket. 

There are those who justify themselves by insisting 
it is all the Government’s fault, anyway. The whole 
thing is mishandled. There is plenty of gas—why not 
use it? Or else why not clamp down completely and let 
no one have any except the Army and very necessary 
business? Here it seems to me tact and commonsense 
has prevailed. It is much simpler to take away some- 
thing a little at a time and allow people to readjust 
themselves than to upset everything by one quick de- 
cision—unless that is an utterly necessary one. 

Surely it is mainly because of tires that this rationing 
of gasoline is made. To lessen the amount of driving 
will keep the tires in better condition longer, but if you 
have authority speaking out flatly and saying to a 
nation geared to wheels that all vehicles must come off 
the roads at once, there will be confusion and worse. 


Gasoline and Sacrifice 


IF PARLIAMENT in England can get along with 
two gallons of petrol a month why can’t Congress man- 
age on three gallons a week? If our young men must be 
sent against an enemy, surely we can walk a little more 
so that they may have enough tires for their jeeps. The 
trouble is that the average citizen is far away from the 
immediacy of war and he must see horror and pain 
with his own eyes to become unselfish. It is sad that a 
happy way of life and plentiful living should breed 
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selfishness, when one would think the reverse should 
be true. 

I have heard people say gasoline cheating is exactly 
the same as the bootlegging that went on during Pro- 
hibition days. But the Eighteenth Amendment was the 
clamping down of a law that was, or seemed to be to 
a good part of the nation, unfair. It did not involve 
the possible lessening of any war effort. It was not that 
the material forbidden was a necessity to life or liberty 
or the pursuit of happiness, save in a very minor sense. 
But there is every possibility that the conserving of 
gasoline which in turn will conserve tires is something 
that does mean life to many a sailor and soldier, and 
also the strong possibility of liberty and the future pur- 
suit of happiness to many of us—perhaps to all of us. 

What I have been steadily and with increasing sad- 
ness saying to those who try to tangle me up by stating 
that both instances are the same, is that I partly admit 
it. Prohibition was repealed eventually. I am sure none 
of us for a moment think this gasoline ban will be 
repealed because it will have proved a bad law. 

There are very amusing contrasts in human nature 
to this restriction. I know three old ladies who depend 
on daily drives for all their exercise and pleasure. They 
now use the three gallons allowed them for two short 
jaunts and make no complaint, but are in fact very 
proud they can give up something for their country. 
And I know one woman with one car already up in 
her summer home who is raging because the rationing 
board will not allow her enough gasoline to drive her 
second car up there too. The sole reason she wants to 
do this is because she has just bought a lot of old 
Waterford glass and can’t bear to send it by express. 


Reading Lists 


DURING PAST MONTHS letters have been com- 
ing to me asking me to print that list of books for girls 
I once suggested I could make out. I find it not so 
simple. What I had in mind was general reading 
of the lighter sort, authors who would be interesting 
and also good for Catholic girls of high school age, 
people such as Mrs. Banning, Mary Synon, Temple 
Bailey, and the early Catholic books of Mrs. Norris. 
For more serious works I should begin my list with 
Sargent’s Our Land and Our Lady. But I wish high 
school teachers and librarians and mothers would help 
me with lists of their choice and then we could make 
up a composite list and add to it from time to time. I 
admit frankly that when I tossed off that little sentence 
about being able to make out a good list. I spoke too 
largely. It takes intelligent assistance and I hope I re- 
ceive it. 
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By JERRY COTTER 


Greer Garson and Walter Pidgeon, who play the leads 






in “Mrs. Miniver,” stirring drama of wartime England 


R: LIGIOUS revival has always been. the most salu- 
tary by-product of war. The horror men undergo to 
preserve their liberty and protect their land is often 
the forerunner of a sincere probing of the individual 
soul. In times of plenty and peace and -easy-going se- 
curity the trend is toward carelessness and cynicism, 
subtly promoted by those to whom faith and spiritual 
values are of little consequence when compared to the 
lure of fame and wealth. 


During our national periods of affluence and Mardi- 
gras existence, the screen, in company with our theater 
and literature, often threw caution and decency to the 
winds in the race to capitalize on the materialistic 
philosophies of the hour. The Legion of Decency was 
responsible for bringing this celluloid laxity to an 
abrupt and effective halt. During the past year the 
tendency has been to disregard the expressed desires 
of millions of movie-goers as well as the self-imposed 
restrictions of the Producer’s Code by covert attempts 
to reintroduce the type of material always at variance 
with our accepted standards of moral conduct. Those 
of us interested in the cultural and spiritual value of 
motion pictures, as necessary adjuncts of its technical 


advance, have been seriously concerned with this recent 
amoral drift. 
In recent weeks, however, the industry, reflecting the 


widespread realization that spiritual values supersede 
all others and compensate for the loss of any material 
possession, has scheduled several productions of a re- 
ligious nature. Catholics will be particularly interested 


in the screen treatment accorded such literary proper- 
ties as Franz Werfel’s, The Song of Bernadette; The 


Keys of the Kingdom, A. J. Cronin’s widely discussed 
novel; Father Malachy’s Miracle, the excellent play 
from the pen of Emmett Lavery, and Paul Vincent 
Carroll's controversial Shadow and Substance. 

The inaccuracies and intolerant attitudes expressed 


in portions of the Carroll play and the Cronin novel 


¢ - ~. 


call for careful deletion and revision before produc- 
tion, A wider and more impressionable audience awaits 
the motion picture versions of these stories than either 
the stage or the printed page afforded. It is important 
that the screen rectify the false impressions already 
created in some quarters by the untruths implied in 
certain passages of these otherwise acceptable pieces 
of fiction. 

Also important in the production of religious screen 
dramas is astute casting of the principal roles. Ob- 
viously it would not be desirable for some oft-divorced 
actress to assume the role of Bernadette or for a play- 
boy male star to be cast as Father Chisholm in the 
Cronin opus. In selecting actors for these outstanding 
roles, the matter of private lives should be given equal 
consideration with histrionic capabilities. 

We can think of no better choice for the role of 
Father Chisholm than William Gargan, a player of 
proven versatility and power, whose list of successful 
screen assignments is too long for mention here. Our 
suggestion to David O. Selznick is that he give serious 
consideration to the.Gargan candidacy before making 
a final decision. 

It is the earnest hope of every Catholic interested in 
the screen as a form of education and entertainment 
that the current trend toward films of a religious 
nature will develop into a permanent, rather than a 
temporary cycle. There is always a definite need for 
motion pictures which stress the spiritual side of life, 
and Catholic tradition is replete with facts and legends 
that are easily adapted to the technical demands of 
the screen. 

An intelligent, active participation in motion picture 
study groups and continued, vocal support of the aims 
of the Legion of Decency in its drive for a screen free 
of all pernicious influences will be of inestimable 
value. It is also an important link in the chain of 
Catholic Action. 
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ACADEMY AWARD PROSPECT 

The simple, yet stirring, heroism of the little people 
of England is immortalized in this documentary of 
human courage based on Jan Struther’s novel, Mrs, 
Miniver. 

A tragic pattern is woven with the threads of 
Dunkerque, the valiant R.A.F. flyers, and the impact 
of total war on a middle-class English family. There 


is nothing in the story that has not appeared in the 


headlines and cable dispatches and overseas broad- 
casts, but it is recreated with an imaginative, yet under- 
stated, treatment that is most unusual for Hollywood. 
The English people who have undergone the tragedies 
depicted in the film will probably appreciate more 
fully the authenticity of the atmosphere and the shrewd 
treatment of director William Wyler who has done 
an excellent. job. 

Greer Garson, always an outstanding actress, gives 
her finest interpretation to date, and Walter Pidgeon 
lends expert assistance in the co-starring role. Two 
bright newcomers, Teresa Wright and Richard Ney, 
Dame May Whitty and Henry Travers head a strong 
supporting cast. 

MRS. MINIVER will figure importantly in the year’s 
Academy Award deliberations. It is recommended for 
all members of the family group. (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) 


DISNEY ABANDONS FANTASY 

BAMBI, the tale of a princeling deer and his ad- 
ventures in the vast forest, marks not only the finest 
Disney feature to date, but also the temporary aban- 
donment of fantastic material for the field of nature- 
lore. The artistic depiction of sylvan life and color is 
gem-like and startlingly real with a splendid interplay 
of movement and color. 





The heroism of the little people of England is portrayed 
unforgettably by Greer Garson and Walter Pidgeon 


The usual collection of irresistible characters created 
on the Disney drawing boards cavorting against an eye- 
filling background of the forests supplies a sufficient 
amount of fascinating entertainment for every member 
of the audience. 

An unusual angle for a Disney cartoon is the 
dramatic plot thread with a fearsome villain in the 
person of a man. He is the destroyer of forests and 
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animals, the one who shoots for pleasure and razes for 


profit. It might have been a good point to counter- 
balance these truths with some depiction of the sunnier 
side of man’s treatment of animals, inasmuch as the 
Disney product has such a tremendous appeal for the 
younger folk. Despite this omission, Bambi is excellent 
entertainment for every member of the family. (Dis- 
ney-RKO) 





Henry Fonda and Lynn Bari, who help Don Ameche 
lend sparkle and zest to “The Magnificent Dope” 


REVIEWS IN BRIEF 

Newlywed problems offer little novelty for screen 
audiences, but as presented in MEET THE STEW- 
ARTS, the domestic complications form the basis 
of a sparkling, amusing comedy in the adult vein. 
sudget difficulties develop into a series of hilarious 
misunderstandings and family tangles until the marital 
situation is finally straightened out. A conventional 
plot gains much from deft writing, direction, and act- 
ing. Frances Dee and William Holden register effec- 
tively as the young couple and they receive capable 
support from Grant Mitchell, Marjorie Gateson, and a 
well-chosen cast. Excellent adult diversion. (Columbia) 


Shirley Temple spins through the jitterbug antics of 
MISS ANNIE ROONEY with a newly acquired adoles- 
cent charm. As a poor little rich girl who dances her 
way into an aristocratic drawing room and a business 
success for her father, the young star gives an appeal- 
ing performance in the subdeb manner. This is the 
kind of human comedy which the family group finds 
particularly enjoyable. William Gargan fits in ad- 
mirably as the father of the assured young ingenue. 
(United Artists) 


IN OLD CALIFORNIA stars John Wayne as a 
Boston pharmacist who encounters fast action, political 
intrigue, and romance in the far west of pioneer days. 
An epidemic in the crowded quarters at Sutter’s Mill 
gives him the opportunity to clear his reputation after 
a tonic he had prescribed for the townspeople of Sacra- 
mento had been poisoned by cohorts of the local 
politico. Binnie Barnes, Patsy Kelly, and Dick Purcell 
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head the supporting cast in this actionful matetems 


for Western fans. (Republic) 

\n amusing burlesque of schools and courses that 
promise to transform introverts into Dale Carnegies 
for a reasonable tuition fee is elevated into the class 


of exceptional comedy by a trio of fine performances. 
Don Ameche, Henry Fonda, and Lynn Bari inject a 
sparkle and zest into THE MAGNIFICENT DOPE 
which the tenuous plot did not possess in script form. 
Ameche is the hail-fellow director of a string of per- 
sonality schools, and Fonda is the winner of a contest 
to select the “most unsuccessful person in the nation.” 
The prize is a course in success technique and the 
aggressive approach. Fonda not only completes the 
course but convinces the teacher’s fiancee that the 
bucolic mode of life is preferable to high-pressure city 
existence. Replete with laughs and spirited playing, this 
somewhat familiar yarn is acceptable summer enter- 
tainment for adults. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THEY ALL KISSED THE BRIDE belongs in the 
category of objectionable comedy due to an unsavory 
combination of risqué dialogue and several frankly 
immoral situations. An obvious attempt has been made 
to circumvent the provisions of the Production Code 
in an endeavor to bolster a basically weak plot. Joan 
Crawford is satisfactory, but wasted, in-the leading 
feminine role, and Melvyn Douglas is merely a middle- 
aged thespian sporting a double-entendre leer. More 
ridiculous than sophisticated, this weak entry cannot 
be rated as suitable entertainment. (Columbia) 


The nation’s favorite sport, baseball, has never re- 
ceived its just due from Hollywood. IT HAPPENED 
IN FLATBUSH, the saga of the famed Brooklyn 
Dodgers, does little to remedy the situation, being con- 
tent to follow the routine formula for action melo- 
dramas and lacking the color and zip associated with 
the highly publicized team. All of the obvious angles 
are used, including a ninth inning strike-out for our 
side. Lloyd Nolan, Carole Landis, Sara Allgood, and 


William Frawley emote like desperate beavers, but 
the game’s rabid fans will rate this merely a seventh 
inning stretch until the presentation of the forth- 


coming Pride of the Yankees, the life story of Lou 
Gehrig. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


Rosalind Russell and Fred MacMurray, usually 
among the most attractive and able of the light comedy 
players, are confronted with an almost hopeless obstacle 
in the plot weakness of TAKE A LETTER, DAR- 
LING. It is the old employer-secretary wheeze in re- 
verse process, with a male secretary taking dictation 
from a highly successful feminine advertising executive. 
A paucity of genuine humor plus a basically flat script 
result in a weak and ridiculous comedy which cannot 
be recommended. 


Slapstick brawling, sophisticated boudoir innuendo, 
and a dated plot are the combinations which make 
HER CARDBOARD LOVER one of the sorriest 
screen spectacles of recent vintage. Norma Shearer and 
Robert Taylor are not among those players who can 


overcome script banality, as past performance has 
proved. They are completely snowed under in this 
avalanche of stilted dialogue, gossamer story, and inept 
direction. Productions of this caliber make us realize 
the tremendous advance in moviemaking, when com. 
pared to the technical and narrative perfection of a 
Mrs. Miniver or a Yankee Doodle Dandy. Not recom. 
mended on any score. (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 





CARROLL SCANS THE HORIZON 

From his Scottish retreat on the Firth of Clyde, 
which has felt the fury of Nazi raids, Paul Vincent Car- 
roll sends forth a cumbersome and verbose drama of 
war and its effect on the lives of his neighbors. THE 
STRINGS, MY LORD, ARE FALSE is as pompous 
as its title, with little evidence of eithér a sense of 
dramatic values or a lucid understanding of human 
nature. 


A treatise built on the playwright’s faith in the ordi- 


nary people of the world and their hopes for the future, 
the play lacks the eloquence and fire of Shadow and 
Subsiance or The White Steed. Carroll’s loquaciousness 
has degenerated into bombast and empty phraseology. 
Dramaturgically, the play abounds in amateurish 
cliché and exaggerated characterization, reminiscent in 
fact of many a neophyte’s first playwriting attempt. 
Frenzy at the suffering and havoc caused by the raiders 
led Carroll feverishly to cram into his script sufficient 
themes and characters for a trilogy. A judicious re- 
writing job might have separated the dramaturgic 
wheat from the chaff, but as it stands the play is suf- 
focated under the weight of a multitude of story 
threads and counterplots. 

Walter Hampden, Colin Kieth-Johnson, Margot 
Grahame, Ruth Gordon, and Tom Tully are the princi- 
pals unable to lift their performances above the level 
of Carroll’s tempestuous confusion and incoherence. 
The author’s anticlerical tendencies are still manifest 
in both the dialogue and action of the play, a bias 
which lowers his standing as a writer of tolerance or 
intellectual scope. 


CRIME, PUNISHMENT AND NEUROSIS 

Addicts of grisly suspense, horror, and sinister con- 
niving will find the innocuously titled UNCLE 
HARRY, an engrossing and satisfying whet for their 


appetites, but the play is not recommended for gen- 


eral audiences. 

A small town Milquetoast plots to rid himself of 
two nagging sisters so that he may be free to marty. 
The locale is a Canadian village in the early 1900's, 
the instrument of destruction is a soupgon of prussic 
acid and the result is according to plan, with one sister 
condemned to die for the murder of the other. The 
schedule is disrupted by the village belle who turns 
down her mild-mannered suitor. He then confesses his 
crime, but no one will believe him and the accused 
sister repudiates it, preferring to see him tortured by 
his conscience. 

Eva Le Gallienne gives a taut and powerful per- 
formance as the accused spinster, but Joseph Schild- 
kraut is decidedly miscast in the title role. Tensely 
dramatic and literate, this study of twisted minds and 
clashing wills is for adult consumption only. 
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Obligation of Legion of Decency Pledge 

The Legion of Decency classifies moving pictures 
in three groups: Class A—Section I: Unobjectionable 
for General Patronage. Class A—Section II: Unob- 
jectionable for Adults. Class B: Objectionable in 
Part. Class C: Condemned. In view of the above, 
would it be sinful for youths—those under twenty— 
to attend pictures classified “unobjectionable for 
adults” and “objectionable in part?” In other words, 
does the classification of the Legion bind gravely in 
conscience?—N. B. 


The paragraph of the Legion of Decency Pledge, 
taken annually by the faithful, that deals with absten- 
tion from certain pictures, is as follows: “I acknowledge 
my obligation to form a right conscience about pictures 
that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of 
the Legion of Decency I pledge myself to remain away 
from them. I promise, further, to stay away altogether 
from places of amusement which show them as a mat- 
ter of policy.” 

This is a self-imposed pledge. It does not induce a 
new obligation, but acknowledges the duty of forming 
a right conscience concerning a source of amusement 
that may oftentimes become a grave occasion of sin. 
The Legion classification is intended to enlighten the 
faithful about the moral quality of moving pictures, 
thus helping them to fulfil their pledge. 

It is the common teaching of Catholic moralists 
that it is mortally sinful to place oneself voluntarily 
in the proximate occasion of mortal sin. It is difficult, 


however, to lay down a hard and fast rule about the 


binding force attached to the Legion classification of 
Class A—Section II and Class B pictures, where youths 
are concerned, The above classifications indicate ob- 
jections, some more grave than others, against youths 
viewing such pictures. They would be wanting in 
prudence, at least, if they did not follow the ruling. 
It is different with Class C films. These are positively 
bad from a moral viewpoint. Per se it would be mor- 
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tally sinful, in our opinion, to attend the showing of 
them without a just cause, after their rating is known. 
Such an act is directly contrary to the pledge and if 
done generally would nullify the purpose of the Legion. 


Jesu’s Psalter 
In Caryll Houselander’s “This War is the Passion,” 
she mentions a Jesus Psalter as a devotion well 
known to English Catholics. The explanation of this 
Psalter in the Catholic Encyclopedia is very incom- 
plete. Can you tell me more about it and where one 
can get the words?—MARLBOROUGH, MASS. 


Donald Attwater has the following explanation in 
his Catholic Dictionary: “Jesu’s Psalter, commonly but 
incorrectly called “The Jesus Psalter.’ A form of devo- 
tion containing fifteen principal petitions, which ten 
times repeated make 150, for graces necessary to the 
spiritual life. Every five petitions have an antiphon 
and are followed by Our Father, Hail Mary, and Credo, 
and the ten repetitions of each petition are followed 
by a varying number of verses embroidering it, written 
in rhythmical prose. It was probably composed by 
Richard Whytford, a Bridgettine (the ‘wretch of Syon,’ 
c. 1467-c. 1558), and is found in primers, as well as sepa- 
rately in the sixteenth and subsequent centuries. Since 
the seventeenth century and in modern English prayer 
books it appears in a debased and shortened form.” 
The medieval department of a large library is about 
the only place where the Psalter may now be found. 


Mary Immaculate, Patroness of United States 
By whom and in what year was the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, under the title of her Immaculate Conception, 
declared the patroness of the United States?—UNION 
CITY, N. J. 


In the sixth Provincial Council held in Baltimore, 
Md., in 1846, the Catholic Bishops petitioned the Holy 
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See that they might designate the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
conceived without sin, as the patroness of the Church 
in the United States; which petition was granted by 
Pope Pius IX in the same year. This petition was made 
eight years before the solemn definition of the dogma 
itself. “This is one immortal honor that must always 
be united with the memories of the Council,” says 
Msgr. Guilday in his History of the Councils of 
Baltimore. 


Abstinence from Meat 
I was interested in your answer in the May issue 
concerning the reasons of abstinence from flesh meat. 
Has abstinence always been a law of the Church?— 
BELLEROSE, N. Y. 


Abstinence from flesh meat, especially on Fridays, 
is a very ancient practice, going back as far as apostolic 
times. In the beginning it was a self-imposed custom 
observed by devout Christians in memory of the death 
of Christ on the cross, but by the time of Pope Nicholas 
[ (858-867, A.D.) it appears to have been a matter of 
ecclesiastical law. 


High Altar of Cathedral Church 


I noticed that the new high altar of Saint Patrick’s 
Cathedral has no tabernacle. Would you kindly tell 
me the reason for this?—PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Blessed Sacrament is not usually reserved on 
the main altar of cathedral churches on account of the 
pontifical ceremonies that take place in the sanctuary. 
The bishop is often obliged to turn his back to the 
altar, which would be unbecoming if the Blessed Sac- 
rament were reserved on it. 


Mrs. Eddy’s “Science and Health’ 

Would you recommend to a Roman Catholic that 
he read “Science and Health, With Key to the Scrip- 
tures,” by Mary Baker Eddy, the discoverer of Chris- 
tian Science? If not, what is there in the book that 
would be considered objectionable from a Catholic 
point of view?—CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Catholic of intelligence who wished to know the 
theory of Christian Science in order to refute it, might 
read it; but we would strongly dissuade Catholics from 
reading it, when they have no good reason for doing 
so. The book is full of the most glaring inconsistencies 
and contradictions. “Christian Science” has the dis- 
tinction of being neither scientific nor Christian. A 
person of common sense, who knows anything about 
the book, will appreciate the criticism of it by Mark 
Twain, who wrote: “Of all the strange and frantic 
and incomprehensible and uninterpretable books which 
the imagination of man has created, surely this one is 
the prize sample.” It would be much more profitable 
to read a description of the book and the irrational 
system of thought it advocates in the pamphlet on 
Christian Science by Father Thurston, S.J., which can 
be had for five cents from The Paulist Press, 401 West 
59 Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Patron Saints of Women 

I read in “The National Catholic Almanac” that 
Saint Anthony (June 13) is the patron saint of bar- 
ren women, and Saint Margaret (July 20), Saint Ray- 
mund Nonnatus (August 31), and Saint Gerard 
Majella (October 16) are patron saints of pregnant 
women. I would like to know why male saints are 
regarded as patrons in these cases.—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


In many instances saints have been chosen by the 
faithful as patrons because of some circumstance of 
their lives, or a miracle worked for a sick person, and 
such things. Saint Raymund Nonnatus was taken from 
the body of his dead mother—hence his title, meaning 
“not born.” On account of a miracle which took place 
in answer to his prayers, Saint Gerard Majella is in- 
voked by women in labor. Saint Margaret (sometimes 
called Marina), according to the legend, was swallowed 
by the devil in the form of a dragon, but the cross 
she was wearing bothered the devil so much the stom- 
ach of the dragon burst open and released her. A lady 
of Bologna, whose marriage was childless, asked St. 
Anthony to intercede with God for her. He promised 
that God would bless her, if she followed his directions. 
She did so, and as a result she was granted her heart’s 
desire. This incident is the origin of the devotion of 
the nine Tuesdays in honor of the Saint. It is well to 
know that saints are not formally to be considered 
patrons unless sanctioned by the Church. 


Rev. Bede Frost 
Could you tell me if Rev. Bede Frost, author of 
“Founded Upon a Rock” (Macmillan Co.) is a Cath- 
olic or a High Episcopalian?—ALAMEDA, CAL. 


He is a Church of England clergyman, not a Catholic 


. priest. 


Kingdom of God Within You: 
Freedom of the Will 


(1) Will you please explain the meaning of these 
words: “The kingdom of God is within you?” If 
heaven is a place, how can it be within us? (2) What 
is free will and how do we know we have it?—NEW 
LONDON, CONN. 


(1) “The kingdom of God” and “the kingdom of 
heaven” are two expressions that occur frequently in 
the New Testament. They mean several things—for 
instance, the spiritual rule of God over men, the king- 
dom of grace, the kingdom of Christ on earth, the 
Church, and eternal beatitude (heaven). The meaning 
of the words is gathered from the context in which 
they appear. In the present instance, the Pharisees 
asked Our Lord, “When is the kingdom of God com- 
ing?” He answered, “The kingdom of God comes un- 
awares. Neither shall they say, ‘Behold, here it is,’ or 
‘Behold, there it is.’ For, behold, the kingdom of God 
is within you.” (Luke 17:20, 21.) The leaders of the 
Jews imagined that the inauguration of the kingdom 
of the Messiah would take place in some extraordinary 
and ostentatious manner, but Jesus corrected them. 
His kingdom would make its advent quietly; in fact, 
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it had already begun. Many commentators turn the 
last phrase of the above text into, “Behold, the king- 
dom of God is already in your midst.” There is no 
reference to heaven or eternal beatitude in the text. 

(2) Free will means the power of choice enjoyed by 
human beings, in regard to the use of means for the 
attainment of ends, undetermined by internal necessity 
or external force. Your question is an instance of the 
use of free will. You were free to ask it, or not to ask 
it. The same can be said of the author of this answer. 
Common experience is a convincing proof of the ex- 
istence of this faculty of human beings. 


Catafalque and Candles 
(1) What is the name and purpose of the black 
object placed in the middle aisle during Masses for 
the dead? (2) What is the significance of the three 
lighted candles on each side of the casket at a funeral 

Mass?—EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


(1) It is called a catafalque (from the Italian word 
catafalco, meaning a scaffold or elevation). It is made 
of wood or metal and covered with a black cloth or 
funeral pall, ornamented with a cross. The catafalque 
is used to represent the body of the deceased, when 
for any reason the corpse cannot be present. The same 
rites are performed over the catafalque as would be 
carried out over the corpse itself. 

(2) The six candles are in honor of the deceased 
person for whom the Mass is offered. They also sym- 
bolize the faith which he received in baptism and 
which he professed before the world. 


Baptist’s View of Baptism 

In a discussion with a Baptist on the Sacrament 
of Baptism, he maintained the following proposi- 
tions: (1) Baptism by the use of water in any manner 
whatsoever is not the means of salvation, and there- 
fore is not essential. It is merely an act of faith, 
whereby the individual makes public his intention 
to be a follower of Christ. (2) Children dying before 
the age of reason are not “lost” because the guilt 
of original sin was annulled by Christ’s death on 
the cross, Will you please discuss the Church’s teach- 
ing on the significance of Christ’s death; why the 
guilt of original sin was not included in man’s re- 
demption; and that baptism by water, desire, or 
blood is also essential for the salvation of those lack- 
ing reason, giving biblical references wherever pos- 
sible.—WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Baptists maintain that the Bible and the Bible 
only is the rule of faith. This is an error. The many 
contradictory sects all basing their tenets on the Bible 
are evidence of this. Certainly, it cannot be proved 
from the Bible itself. The Catholic Church teaches 
that the Bible alone is not the whole rule of faith; 
but the Bible together with ecclesiastical tradition, 
and both infallibly interpreted by the Church, which 
Christ instituted and commissioned to guard and in- 
terpret the deposit of revelation. No book can be its 
own witness, and private interpretation of the Bible 
is unbiblical, according to Saint Peter (II Pet. 3:16). 
The Bible, however, plainly teaches that baptism 
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is necessary for salvation. The solemn words of Christ 
Himself should settle this point: “Unless a man is born 
again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.” (John 3:5.) According to 
Jesus’ words, baptism is a spiritual birth, not merely 
a profession of faith in Him. The latter is included, 
in the case of adults, but it is more than that. As Jesus 
said, “that which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” Since this spiritual 
birth is a necessity of means for attaining to the king- 
dom of God, it is necessary even for infants and those 
who are unable of themselves to make a profession of 
faith. If they die unregenerated by baptism, they can- 
not enter the kingdom of heaven. It is a tragedy that 
baptism is denied to infants, especially when dying, 
because of mistaken notions about its necessity. This 
is one of the many evil results of private interpretation 
of the Bible. 

Baptism is necessary also as a necessity of precept. 
Christ’s last solemn command to His apostles, and im- 
plicitly to their successors, was to preach the Gospel 
to all nations and to baptize them (Matt. 28:18, 19). 
This command proves that Christ’s death of itself does 
not save, unless its merits are applied to the soul. 

Though a necessity of means obliges, even when 
it is not known, because indispensable, a necessity of 
precept must be known before it can bind. And even 
though it were known, it may not always be possible 
for a person to fulfil it. When the precept is not known, 
or cannot be observed, baptism of water can be sup- 
plied, as regards its effects, in other ways. Jesus said, 
“if any man love me, he will will keep my word, and 
my Father will love him, and we will come to him 
and make our abode with him (John 14:23). Such a 
state of divine friendship could not exist without the 
sinner being justified, and therefore regenerated. This 
disposition includes the desire of baptism. Again, 
martyrdom, or the patient endurance of death for 
Christ, supplies for baptism of water, for it merits 
salvation by virtue of a divine privilege. “He that shall 
lose his life for my sake shall find it.” (Matt. 10:39.) 

Christ’s death on the cross did not ipso facto justify 
all men. If this were the case children would no longer 
be born in original sin, nor would they need baptism. 
This is not the case. The death of Christ is the uni- 
versal cause by which all sins, original and actual, are 
remitted and all graces of salvation conferred. But it 
is necessary that the graces merited by Christ be ap- 
plied to the individual soul before they can have 
their effect. Redemption is like a medicine that can 
cure every disease. It must be taken to effect a cure. 

The application of the satisfaction for sin offered 
by Our Lord is made in various ways, but principally 
through the Sacraments rightly administered and re- 
ceived. Saint Paul teaches that Christ saves men by bap- 
tism: “Not from the works of justice which we have 
done, but according to his mercy he saved us by the 
laver of regeneration [baptism] and renovation of the 
Holy Ghost.” (Titus 3:5.) Through the Sacraments 
the virtue of the Passion is applied to the individual 
soul. Saint Thomas explains it in this manner: “as 
the sin of Adam is not contracted except by carnal 
generation, so the merits of Christ are not applied to 
others except through spiritual generation, which is 
effected in baptism, by which men are incorporated 
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in Christ.” Since children without the use of reason 
are incapable of a desire of baptism, they can be re- 
generated, or born again, into the life of grace, only 
through the Sacrament of Baptism, or by martyrdom. 


Feast of St. Bernadette: Vick’s Ointment and 
Eucharistic Fast: Prayers After Low 
Mass: Guy De Fontgalland 


(1) When St. Bernadette was canonized, December 
8, 1933, her feast day was set for April 16th. A num- 
ber of missals give February r1th as her feast. Which 
is correct? (2) Is the Eucharistic fast broken by the 
use of Vick’s Ointment in the nostrils? Sometimes 
it seems to go down the throat and reach the stom- 
ach. (3) Why do not Benedictine priests say the 
prayers ordered after low Mass? (4) Do you know 
the reason why the cause of Guy de Fontgalland 
was dropped by the Holy See?—n. J. 


(1) The bull of canonization sets April 16th, the day 
of her death, as the feast day of st. Bernadette, but it 
has not yet been extended to the whole Church as 
obligatory. It may be that in some places it is celebrated 


on another day by virtue of an indult granted for 
special reasons. 

(2) The use of nasal ointment does not break the 
Eucharistic fast. One of the conditions of breaking 


the fast is that the matter, which must be digestible, 
is taken by mouth and swallowed. It seems practically 
impossible for it to go down the throat when inserted 
in the nostrils. The fumes of the ointment are not the 
ointment itself. 

(g) The Church prescribes for all priests when the 
prayers after low Mass are to be omitted. One of these 
occasions is after a conventual Mass—one celebrated 
in a religious community where the divine office is 
recited publicly. We have no knowledge that the Bene- 
dictines have the privilege of omitting these prayers 
after all low Masses. ‘ 

(4) The Holy See did not reveal the reason why his 
cause was dropped. It has been suggested that there 
was some doubt concerning the heroic character of his 
virtues. 


Lutheran Bible—A Correction 

4 Catholic Sister gives me, a Lutheran, THE SIGN 
to read, and I like it very much. However, you made 
a mistake in the January 1941 issue, when you said 
that the Lutherans reject the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
James, Jude, and Revelation (Apocalypse). I have 
an old German Bible, translated by Luther, which 
contains these books. I have also heard Lutheran 
pastors preach from texts taken from the above 
books.—NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Luther himself rejected the above-mentioned books 
from the list of inspired writings, but he included them 
in an appendix to his Bible. He regarded them as 
apocrypha, or not inspired. His followers, however, 
did not agree with him and by the seventeenth century 
Lutherans had become reconciled to these books. All 
the Churches separated from Rome retain in their 
canon the same books of the New Testament that the 

Catholic Church does. Hence, the reply in the January 
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1941 issue is to be understood only of Luther’s own 
arbitrary selection, not the current German Bibles. 

With regard to the Old Testament, however, Luth. 
eran Bibles exclude from the inspired writings what 
are called the deutero-canonical books, as the Bibles 
of other Protestant denominations do. The deutero. 
canonical books number seven, with parts of two other 
books. Non-Catholic Bibles, however, sometimes place 
them in an appendix and label them “apocrypha”~ 
worthy to be read for edification, but not inspired and 
not to be used in proof of doctrine. The Catholic 
Church includes the above books in her canon, or list 
of inspired writings. She follows the tradition of Christ 
and the Apostles, rather than that of the Palestinian 
Jews. 


Soups Made From Stock 


Opening a can of vegetable soup seems to be a 
Friday and Lenten custom among Catholic wives in 
this vicinity, but I question whether such soups, 
with the words “with beef stock” on the label, are 
not a warning to Catholics that such soups are not 
proper Friday fare.—LYNN, MASS. 


The law of abstinence forbids flesh meat and the 
juice of meat (gravy, soup), but not eggs, milk foods 
(as cheese), and seasonings made of animal fats (as 
lard). (Canon 1250.) Stock, according to Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary, is ‘‘a rich extract of the soluble 
part of meat, fish, poultry, and sometimes of vegetables, 
used as a basis for soups, gravies, etc.” Soups made of 


beef stock as a basis are therefore not proper abstinence 
food. 


Protestant Burial in Catholic Cemetery 


May a Protestant who has been married before a 
priest be buried in a Catholic Cemetery next to his 
Catholic wife and children?—MELROSE PARK, ILL. 


Those who die outside the visible communion of 
the Church have no right to be buried in Catholic 
cemeteries, but we have heard of exceptions in favor 
of non-Catholic partners of mixed marriages, who 
have faithfully kept the promises made when they were 
married, to be buried with their Catholic spouses and 
children. Each case must be decided on its merits by 
the bishop of the diocese. 


Washington Not Converted to Catholic 
Church 


Is there any truth in the legend that George Wash- 
ington, the Father of our Country, was converted to 
the Catholic Church on his deathbed?—ciNcINNATI, 0. 


After a thorough study of the historical background 
pertaining to this legend, the Rev. Gilbert J. Gar- 
raghan, S.J., arrived at the following conclusion: 
“There is a story to the effect that Washington died a 
Catholic. No serious evidence of any kind for its truth 
has ever been produced. The story is based on no more 
solid ground than a vague, tenuous tradition persistent 
in Catholic circles in Charles County, Maryland.” 
(Historical Bulletin, May 1942, p. 78 et seq.) 
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Letters should as a rule be 
limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the 
right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the 
writer’s and not necessarily those of the Editor. Intelli- 
gent comment concerning matters having relation to 
Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. 


From Recipient oF Las AMERICAS MEDAL 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

Foliowing the letter of appreciation I sent you for the 
splendid Las Americas Medal, which reached me on 
Pan-American Day, I wish to offer this message to your 
readers. 

In this moment when brave soldiers, sons of America, 
roam the seas and the air to carry liberation to all peo- 
ples and nations vilely subjugated; in this moment in 
which our grand sister to the north, the United States, 
gathers together her material forces and offers the lives 
of her youth to lead the world to a peace based on the 
principles of right, liberty, and love, the Argentine 
woman perfectly identifies herself with the work of the 
hour. She unites herself spiritually with all the women 
of the north who today suffer anguish in the absence 
and desperation of loved ones and sisters in pain. We, as 
women of the Continent, will fight united. 

The victory will be assured with an increase in mate- 
rial and co-operation. But the essence of the triumph 
which all the women of America so anxiously await— 
conscious of the danger and of the responsibility of the 
hour—is in fortifying the Faith and giving to the public 
the will to conquer. 

Again I express my gratitude for the distinction I 
have received and I voice my sympathetic accord with 
your work. 

ANA Rosa DE MARTINEZ GUERRERO 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


“NOBLE CASTLE” AND PAssION ARTICLES 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

The review of Christopher Hollis’ Noble Casile in the 
April issue brought me up sharply. Your reviewer 
called attention to a grave defect in the book that had 
been overlooked by other reviewers in the standard 
Catholic literary magazines that I had read. When an 
author propagates opinions regarding Holy Scripture 
that are directly opposed to the decrees c‘ the Biblical 
Commission in Rome, his work is not deserving of gen- 
eral approval. THE SiGn is to be congratulated for being 
thie first to point out this defect and to warn its readers 
about it. 

For some time I have intended to express my appre- 
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ciation of the articles on the Sacred Passion by Rev. 
Xavier Welch, C. P., that have been running in [HE 
SicN. The author reveals a deep knowledge of his sub- 
ject and has moreover the happy faculty of applying its 
lessons to modern sophisticated minds in a graceful and 
convincing manner. These articles would be an excellent 
addition to Passion literature, if they were brought out 
in book form. 


New Haven, Conn. J. K. Lortus 


An Eye-Witness ANSWERS 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

I had just returned from Mexico. The spell of its 
rich, natural beauty, the charm of its people, the appeal 
of its Catholic atmosphere despite fanatic efforts to de- 
stroy it: these were haunting me still. Then I got a jolt 
that reminded me that I was again in the U.S.A. 

My attention was called to a communication in THE 
Sicn about “Conditions in Mexico.” The author of the 
letter complained about an article by Dr. Carlos E. 
Castafieda, entitled ““Mexican Faith and Hope” which 
had appeared in the January issue of your magazine, 
saying that the article would give the reader a false 
estimation of conditions south of the border. 

Having been an eye-witness of conditions in Mexico 
from August 21, 1941 to April 15, 1942, I would like to 
state my views, which, fortunately, are contrary to 
Father Smith’s impressions and those of his Mexican 
informants—in part at least. 

I had read Dr. Castafieda’s article while “on the 
scene” in Mexico, and I thought it was well-balanced, 
factual, and considerably restrained. There is nothing 
in the article that could not easily be verified. In fact, 
the author is painfully anxious not to be over-opti- 
mistic. He says to his Mexican brethren directly and 
to Americans indirectly, “they (the Mexicans) are still 
treading on thin ice; unless a constructive and sane 
program is adopted and consistently carried out, this 
era of good feeling and enjoyment of religious freedom 
may be short-lived. The main issue has been and still is 
the question of the educational program.” The issue 
right now in Mexico could hardly be stated more ac- 
curately. . 

Apparently as a rebuttal of Dr. Castaiieda’s article, 
Father Smith relates his experience in Mexico in Jan- 
uary 1941. He found the Government hunting down 
religious, spying on schools, no seminaries, etc. He also 
says that one school in charge of disguised Sisters was 
forced to hide the Blessed Sacrament in a humidor in 
an empty room. 

I arrived in Mexico City in August 1941 and re- 
mained until April 1942. I visited some of the principal 
cities of Mexico, but nowhere did I see or hear of “the 
crowd in office” hunting down religious, etc., or of 
Sisters being forced to hide the Blessed Sacrament. It is 
possible that conditions were that bad in 1941. But I 
said Mass for the Carmelite Sisters and encountered no 
such difficulties. It would appear difficult to explain 
how such a drastic change could take place in a period 
of six months. 

It is true that churches are still Federal property, but 
they are open to the public. All types of religious devo- 
tions are permitted, and no one is molested in the prac- 
tice of his religion. Although no religious schools (as 
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we understand the Catholic parochial schools) are tol- 
erated by “law,” that attitude has been modified (at 
least in Mexico City) as I know from first-hand evidence. 

If Father Smith means by “no seminaries” in Mexico 
that no one is studying for the priesthood in Mexico, 
then how could the fact be explained that two Passion- 
ists recently finished their course in Theology in Mex- 
cio and were ordained in the Church of the Holy Spirit 
at Tacubaya? What would one call the institutions 
where many boys in their teens are studying for the 
priesthood, if not seminaries? 

Father Smith also quotes one of the disguised Sisters 
as saying that “the highly tooted excursion of Los 
Angeles clergy for the Guadalupe celebration had none 
of the effects alleged by our Catholic press. In fact many 
Mexicans resented the idea of foreign priests wearing 
the Roman collar while their own were forbidden.” The 
tone of that remark would seem to imply that the 
Archbishop went to Mexico on some sort of crusade. 
“Highly tooted”—who was doing the tooting? Certainly 
not the Archbishop of Los Angeles or his clergy. From 
unimpeachable authority I happen to know that they 
were personally invited by the Archbishop of Mexico 
City, and were told to wear their collars by the same. 
And nothing was further from their minds than any 
highly publicized attempt with fanfare to impress the 
Mexican Government or to encourage Mexican clergy 
to rebel against regulations imposed by their govern- 
ment. 

[ am sorry that I do not have on hand at present the 
address delivered by Archbishop Cantwell on the occa- 
sion of the Guadalupe celebration. But I can recall two 
distinct ideas that illustrate mv point: 

1. To repay a debt of gratitude the Diocese of Los 
Angeles owed to the saintly Spanish padres and the fear- 
less “Conquistadores” who gave the Catholic Faith and 
Spanish culture to the Indian natives of California. 

2. To cement the bond of fraternal and religious fel- 
lowship between two great countries of North America. 

These were the objectives of that pilgrimage from the 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles, and not some sensational 
effort to impress either government or people. 

As a matter of fact, the group did make an impres- 
sion, and one not merely local. The next day, a dispatch 
from a Cuban newspaper said: “the fact that the Arch- 
bishop of Los Angeles and his clergy were wearing the 
Roman collar in public was highly significant.” And 
shortly after the pilgrimage the Superior of the Mexican 
Foundation of Passionists in Tacubaya began to wear 
the Roman collar and “required” his priests to do like- 
wise. And I saw more than one instance of Mexican 
priests wearing Roman collars in various parts of Mexico. 

With regard to Father Smith’s allegations anent 
Camacho being none too agreeable, I have not at hand 
the exact wording of a public statement made by the 
Archbishop of Mexico City in a Mexican newspaper, but 
the gist of it was that the improvement in relations be- 
tween the Mexican Government and the Catholic 
Church was largely due to the influence of Camacho. 

Neither I nor anyone else who has been in Mexico 
for even a short time maintains that religious conditions 
are ideal. But that there is no improvement, or that they 
are as distressing as the letter of Father Smith seems to 
imply, I can scarcely admit. And least of all could I 
admit that the pilgrimage from Los Angeles was a poor 
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imitation of the great Crusades of the past. Father 
Smith is entitled to his own opinion and impressions, 
But he must in all fairness grant the same privilege to 
others. If his own private visit without fuss, without 
fanfare, and without official welcome made such a good 
impression, how does he account for the statement that 
conditions were as bad as ever? 
Sierra Madre, Calif. (Rev.) Leo SCHEIBEL, C.P. 


“THE SIGN” IN AFRICA 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 

Today I received the first copy of THe Sicn for this 
year and that is why I am hurrying to write to you to 
let you know that your magazine reaches the “heart of 
Africa” in spite of this war. I am going to ask Saint 
Gemma to see that THE SIGN arrives each month at our 
mission during these terrible times. 

I like the drawings by Mario Barberis, and during 
Lent I show other of his drawings to my pupils. This 
makes “Religion” interesting. The natives liked best 
the drawing: “Jesus Meets His Mother” (which ap- 
peared in THE SiGN a few years ago) . They asked me to 
put it on the wall. 

So you see, Rev. Father, your interesting periodical 
does good even “way down here in Africa.” 

SIsTER EDMOND DE ST. BERNARD 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I would like to thank both you and your many gen- 
erous readers who literally inundated me, not only with 
copies of THE Sicn but also with Catholic newspapers, 
magazines, and pamphlets of every description. 

The reading of these magazines, and the letters | 
have received, have convinced me of something which I 
did not fully realize before—namely, the strong, deep, 
energetic faith, and the big-hearted generosity of Amer- 
ica’s Catholics. 

We in Ireland will have to be very careful, or that 
title of which we are so justly proud, “Land of Saints 
and Scholars” may at no very distant date find Colum- 
bia a worthy claimant. And may the better side win! 

(Rev.) Jos. G. Conpoy, S.M.A. 

S. Nigeria, B.W. Africa 


West Poiwtr Capet 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

It may be of interest to you to know that the picture 
of an aviation cadet on page 614 of the May issue of 
your magazine is of our son, John Wallis Leonard, who 
graduated from West Point on May 29. 

He is the youngest of our four sons all serving in the 
Army and Navy. 

We have been subscribers to THE Sicn for many years. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. Mrs. C. F. LEONARD 


Franz WERFEL 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

The publication of Franz Werfel’s The Song of Berna- 
dette seems to have resurrected the much-mooted ques- 
tion as to the author’s religious affiliations. Beginning, I 
believe with Blackfriars’ magazine of London, the cate- 
gorical statement that Mr. Werfel was a convert to the 
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Catholic faith has been repeated by a number of other 
magazines, newspapers, Catholic bibliographies, and 
lists of authors. 

Several months ago I wrote to the Viking Press, Inc., 
New York City, Mr. Werfel’s publishers, in an effort to 
obtain a statement from him direct. This I was unable 
to secure, but the publishers wrote me that they were 
authorized to state that Mr. Werfel was not a Catholic. 

A fortnight ago a Catholic paper stated most posi- 
tively that Mr. Werfel was baptized and received into 
the Catholic Church this Spring. Last week I wrote to 
his publishers again on the subject and received a reply, 
dated May 22, reading in part as follows: “In reply to 
your recent letter, we think that the following excerpt 
from Franz Werfel’s preface to his The Song of Berna- 
dette will answer your question regarding him: ‘I have 
dared to sing the song of Bernadette, although I am not 
a Catholic but a Jew...” 

If there is any evidence to contradict this, I should 
like to have it brought to light. 

Continental Press, 
llion, N. Y. 


Joun A. FITZGERALD 


SAINTS IN THE MAss 

Eprror OF THE SIGN: 

No doubt your promotion of the New Sunday Missal, 
I Pray the Mass, will make your readers better ac- 
quainted with the Saints who are mentioned in the 
Canon of the Mass. May I therefore call to your atten- 
tion the following approved prayer to the Madonna 
and Saints of the Mass? 

O Madonna and Saints of the Mass who are 
marvelously enshrined in the Sacred Rite to be 
with Our Lord when He returns to offer Himself 
anew for us, thus recalling the holy group who ac- 
companied Him in His journeys on earth, we, your 
clients, humbly pray that through your intercession 
we may understand better and honor and love more 
profoundly the mystery of the Holy Sacrifice which 
He established on the eve of His death. 

Amen, 
Recently I published this prayer with a picture of 
the Saints who are mentioned in the Mass. 
627 McKinley Ave., N.W., Rr. Rev. E. P. GRAHAM 
Canton, Ohio. 


Pore Joun XXIII 


Eprror oF THE SIGN: 

In your answer to the question about “Rival Claim- 
ants to Papacy” in the June issue you stated that Alex- 
ander V, the selection of the Council of Pisa, had a suc- 
cessor in John XXII. Is this not an error? Should it not 
have been John XXIII? 

According to my reading of Church History, Pope 
John XXII was a legitimate Pope about whom there has 
been no controversy. 

Boston, Mass. STUDENT 
Editor’s Note: Though there is some doubt about the 
correct numbering of the Popes named John—the Offi- 
cial Catholic Directory in its list of Roman Pontiffs calls 
the successor of Alexander V John XXII or XXIII or 
XX1IV—most Church historians called him John XXIII. 
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The answer therefore should have named him John 
XXIII. 


AGENCY FOR MAGAZINES 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I have read your magazine thoroughly since I began 
my subscription to it last January. When I subscribed to 
THE SIGN it was primarily to aid our foreign missions. 
Now I can see that my endeavor to aid the foreign 
missions has made me acquainted with one of the best 
monthly magazines on the market. 

In the Sign-Post Department of the June issue a 
Bridgeport reader asked where he might send used 
Catholic magazines for distribution to boys in the army 
camps. I am in charge of Jesus’ and Mary’s Mission for 
this purpose, so I would appreciate his sending used 
Catholic magazines to me. 

40 Liberty Street, 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


Louis L. GIoneT 


For “THE FoRGOTTEN MEN” 
Eprror OF THE SIGN: 

Having been impressed with the article, “The For- 
gotten Men,” by Rev. Nicholas Schneiders, C.P. in the 
April issue of THE SiGN, I took up a small coin collec- 
tion at the railroad shop in which I am employed. 

I herewith enclose a money order for $5.00 hoping 
it may be of some help in a small way. 

Queens Village, N. Y. ANTHONY V. LIcATA 


N.C.C.S. ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
Epitor OF THE. SIGN: 

This is to acknowledge the regular receipt of your 
periodical at our organization for the use of the service 
men. 

The publication is very much appreciated by the 
boys, and our copies are in continuous use. 

Many thanks for your co-operation in this matter. 

WILt1AM Morris 
Executive Director 
The National Catholic Community Service 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LITERATURE FOR Prison INMATES 
Eprror OF THE SIGN: 

I feel obligated to report that the mailman has been 
overworked here ever since your readers read the letter 
submitted by Father Brian Mahedy suggesting that 
Catholic literature be remailed to the chaplain of Pon- 
tiac Prison. Priests, religious, and lay people in the East, 
as well as the Middle West, have forwarded an unusual- 
ly large amount of excellent Catholic literature. 

Permit me to thank you for placing Father Mahedy’s 
request so prominently in your magazine. Next Sunday, 
I shall request the Catholic inmates to pray particularly 
for their benefactors, and, of course, you will be in- 
cluded in that list. 

Ill. State Penitentiary, 
Pontiac, Ill. 


(REvV.) JOHN P. FARRELL 
Catholic Chaplain 






















Catechetical Sermon-Aids 


By MOST REV. JOSEPH H. SCHLAR- 
MAN, D.D. 


Many a sincere “thank you, 
Bishop Schlarman,” will be thought 
and expressed by priests throughout 
the English-speaking world because 
his “Peoria Plan” has now been 
made available to all preachers with 
the publication of Catechetical Ser- 
mon-Aids. 

This volume integrates history, 
geography, liturgy, apt anecdotes, 
morals, and dogma with the gospel 
and epistle narratives selected by the 
Church for Sunday and Holyday 
reading. It is a literal gold mine for 
the busy priest whose time for re- 
search is limited by the press of 
parochial duties, and yet who real- 
izes the seriousness of the obligation 
incumbent upon him of “rightly 
handling the word of truth.” 

In his preface Bishop Schlarman 
tells the reader that his book—“‘is not 
a book of sermons; it is not even a 
sermon book. It is a book of sermon- 
aids intended to be helpful to the 
priest in the difficult task of instruct- 
ing his people.” Intellectual laziness 
will not find wrapped-up, ready-to- 
be-preached Sunday talks. Plenty of 
room is allowed for personal genius. 
Suggestive topics are in abundance, 
which the preacher may develop in 
his own style, suited for his own in- 
dividual charges, and for occasions. 
While matter is given for three dis- 
tinct years, enough thought-provok- 
ing ideas are included to serve for 
a much longer period. 

Professors of Homiletics will find 
the work especially helpful. Their 
pupils who suffer from a dearth of 
ideas in spite of philosophical and 
theological training may have at 
hand a text which demonstrates just 
how fruitful, instructive, and inter- 
esting sermons on the Sunday Gos- 
pels or Epistles can be made. 

Catechetical Sermon-Aids is a most 
suitable gift selection for any priest 





or seminarian. An alphabetical in- 
dex would enhance the practical use 
of the book. 


B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. $5.00 


Our Public Enemy No. 1— 


Education Without Religion 
By MOST REV. JOHN F. NOLL, D.D. 
Bishop Noll has assembled more 
than 300 quotations culled from the 
press, from the utterances of states- 
men, churchmen, writers, and judges 
which in various degrees emphasize 
the importance of religious training 
in the formation of character, and 
the necessity of imparting this train- 
ing in the schools. Today there is a 
strong and growing demand that the 
grave defect of public school educa- 
tion be remedied. Though the au- 
thor does not necessarily subscribe 
to everything contained in these quo- 
tations, he does feel that their under- 
lying thought forms a mighty chorus 


-demanding that something be done 


about the religious instruction of 
the child. The survival of the coun- 
try itself depends upon the quality 
of its citizens. The Father of our 
country has assured us, “Of all the 
dispositions and habits which lead 
to political prosperity, Religion and 
Morality are indispensable swpports.” 
This volume provides the advocates 
of a policy of religious instruction in 
our schools with strong support from 
many sources. It will be of great as- 
sistance to those who must speak or 
write on the subject. It deserves a 
very wide circulation. The price has 
been kept low in order to insure it. 


Our Sunday Visitor Press, Hustington, Ind. $1.00, 
cloth; 3.60, paper 


Essays on Catholic Education 


in the United States 
Edited by ROY J. DEFERRARI, Ph.D., 


This impressive tome edited by 
Roy J. Deferrari, Secretary General 
of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, consists of a series of lectures on 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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the problem of Catholic education in 
the United States. They are written 
by representative scholars, ecclesias. 
tical and lay, who are considered 
“the best equipped persons available 
to treat the topics in question.” 

This volume is one more effort 
toward clarifying the Catholic posi- 
tion in education and reveals what is 
being done in this important field. 
The essays, some twenty-seven in 
number, are written by accredited 
scholars and are very illuminating 
in content. It would be impossible 
here to enumerate the various topics 
discussed but they are all stimulating 
excursions into the realm of peda- 
gogics, such as that of Professor Paul 
Ketrick on “Literature and Catholic 
Education.” With genuine profes. 
sional skill he analyzes the purposes 
of Catholic education, pointing out 
the proper method of attack in teach- 
ing and studying literature in order 
to produce “the modern educated 
Catholic, not the educated pagan, or 
the moribund Catholic.” | 

All in all, this is a noteworthy con- 
tribution to the furtherance of true 
education in this country where, if 
we are to believe some of our most 
renowned educators, all is not well. 
The time-honored method pursued 
by the Church may yet gain popular 
acceptance when it is realized that it 
is not a fusty and moth-eaten system, 


but one endowed, as the book de- 


monstrates, with life and fertility. 


The Catholic University of America Presa, Wash 
ington, D. C. $4.50 


Faith the Root 
By BARBARA FRANCES FLEURY 
With something of Shakespeare's 
penetrating analysis of character, 
Miss Fleury has portrayed in Faith 
the Root the soul of a venerable 
old priest. Because of his sanctity 
and affable disposition, Father Ger- 
main has won the respect and ven- 
eration of the citizens of Algonquin, 
a smail waterfront town on Lake 
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Michigan. Father “Jerry” is not only 
the beloved pastor of his immediate 
flock but is also the guide, advisor, 
and friend of all the townspeople 
of whatever denomination. He moves 
through the book like another St. 
Francis, preaching more by example 
than by word—a man of God, so sin- 
cere and honest that “e’en his fail- 
ings leaned to virtue’s side.” 

The author does not resort to any 
literary legerdemain to turn out this 
saintly priest as a plausible charac- 
ter. By means of a forthright nar- 
rative technique she comes off with 
a flesh and blood character and not 
a fictional robot. Father Germain is 
pivotal in the story; the other people 


merely revolve about him to show . 


by the interplay of forces a sterling 
soul minted and refined in the love 
of God. 

This piece is like an old painting, 
but it is not painty. It is a near- 
perfect vignette with line and color 
in proper perspective. A book is no 
better than the ability of its author 
and we may say very simply but 
meaningly: “this woman is a nov- 
elist.” 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2.50 


Seventeenth Summer 
By MAUREEN DALY 


A wholesome novel about young 
people is always a welcome advent 
in the usually formal and _ stuffy 
literary theater. Seventeenth Summer 
is a choice little delicacy with a radi- 
ant and blooming freshness to de- 
light the heart and mind of any 
reader. 

The story is framed in a simplicity 
befitting the artless but sincere ac- 
count of the first love of a girl and 
a boy, Angie Morrow and Jack Du- 
luth. They first met in June after 
graduating from high school—that 
summer of Angie’s seventeenth year. 
Cokes at the drug-store, picnics, rides 
in Jack’s jalopy, the movies, were 
the occasions of meeting whereby 
their love grew; and then the sum- 
mer months tolled off and Angie had 
to leave for college. At the end, when 
she waved good-by to Jack from the 
train she knew that “never again 
would there ever be anything quite 
as wonderful as that seventeenth 
summer.” 

In many ways it is the youth of 
the author (now a senior at Rosary 
College in Chicago) which gives this 
book its merit and its charm. For 


this young woman has invested her 
novel with a spontaneous juvenility 
that is the supreme possession: of 
those in the springtide of life. Yet 
there is not in Seventeenth Summer 
any immaturity of execution. Nor 
is this a Grimm’s fairy tale, but a 
delicately fabricated story with a 
summery atmosphere of soft breezes, 
and flowers, and singing birds, and 
a soul of melody. Definitely a book 
meriting a toast for the author. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. $2.50 


Beyond This Shore 
By VIRGILIA SAPIEHA 

Beyond This Shore is a second 
novel by Princess Paul Sapieha, an 
American woman married to a Polish 
nobleman. The author’s former work, 
Polish Profile, was universally ac- 
claimed by discerning critics for its 
calm, clear, and unimpassioned pres- 
entation of the Polish way of life and 
of the religion and philosophy which 
underlie it. The present book is 
written in the same vein from the 
author’s own knowledge of Poland as 
she saw it and moved about in it just 
prior to its crushing annihilation by 
the German and Russian war-ma- 
chines. It is clearly a book for the 
superficial American who asks:. can 
any good come out of medieval- 
minded and feudal Europe in these 
days of progress? 

The story centers around a non- 
Catholic New York business woman, 
who rejects a promising American 
marriage, to wed a young Catholic 
Polish attaché. Her husband’s recall 
to Europe carries her with him, first 
to Vienna and the Anschluss, then to 
Warsaw and catastrophe. 

This is a thoughtful book, written 
with restraint, but underlining in the 
blood and tears of experience, the 
values for which all good men live 
and for which, in days of tragic up- 
heaval, they sometimes gladly die. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $2.50 


Light Before Dusk 
By HELEN ISWOLSKY 

This book of recollections is con- 
fined to the various intellectual and 
religious movements in French life 
with which the author was associated 
after conversion to Roman Cath- 
olicism from Russian Orthodoxy in 
1923. American readers will find Miss 
Iswolsky an excellent guide to the 
understanding of the Catholic revival 
in France after the first World War. 
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She was intimately associated with 
the philosophical work of Jacques 
Maritain, with the spiritual revival 
inspired by the review La Vie Spir- 
ituelle, and with the social work of 
Jocists and the Esprit group. At the 
same time she devoted herself to pro- 
moting a better understanding be- 
tween Russian Orthodox and Uniate 
groups with the view of ultimate 
union. Her exposition of Russian 
spirituality and the grounds for her 
expectation of a strong religious re- 
vival in Russia will be a revelation 
to most readers. It must be noted 
that in all this Miss Iswolsky does not 
confine herself to the giving of an 
abstract survey of theory but makes 
the movements of which she writes 
live with the vitality of the striking 
personalities associated with them. 
Without doubt she pictures what was 
best in French life after the first 
World War but unfortunately the 
fine men and women who labored 
so unselfishly for the salvation of 
France were not able, or at least did 
not have time, to remedy the cor- 
ruption that prepared for the debacle 
of 1940. It was Miss Iswolsky’s sad 
fate to see the downfall of France, 
but from her refuge in America her 
words come as an inspiration to all 
who would fight for the establish- 
ment of the rights of God and of 
man upon the earth. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.50 


Rig for Church 
By CAPTAIN WILLIAM A. MAGUIRE 
(ChC), U.S.N. 

The narration of the life of a Navy 
Chaplain is immediate cause for in- 
terest among readers at this time. 
Often we may have wondered about 
the duties of a chaplain and the part 
he plays in the life of the armed 
forces. 

Father Maguire supplies this in- 
formation in his graphic Rig For 
Church. He entered the service at 
the beginning of the last war and 
is now Fleet Chaplain of the Pacific 
Fleet. His account of twenty-five 
years with the Navy is a vivid and 
inspirational rehearsal of the work 
of a Catholic Chaplain. Interspersed 
yarns about life at sea and also eye- 


_ witness accounts of such major con- 


flicts as Scapa Flow and Pearl Har- 
bor contribute in rounding out just 
about as interesting a story as can 
be found between the covers of a 
book. 


The Macmillan Co. New York. $2.00. 
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America Speaks 
By PHILIP GIBBS 

This volume is the record of a 
United States lecture tour which 
began in September 1941 and con- 
cluded after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Various attitudes of 
mind about the war before and after 
our involvement are given unbiased- 
ly. We have those of taxi drivers, 
hotel employees, college professors, 
officers of state and nation, railroad 
porters, the poor and the wealthy, 
young and old, from which the writer 
has gauged the mind of America. 

The judgments passed about us 
are not at all offensive, rather some 
at least are too flattering and opti- 
mistic. The hosts and hostesses of Sir 
Philip Gibbs during his stay in the 
United States are unifgrmly described 
in words of highest praise. So also are 
the various figures in. our political 
life with whom he had contact. It 
does seem as though the writing were 
just too good to be completely true. 

In the light of the present crisis a 
man can be excused for changing 
his mind. Philip Gibbs has done so 
noticeably in his writings since 1934. 
Now the sobering effect of living in 
a nation fighting for its survival as a 
world empire may have colored his 
thoughts about American help for 
England. But if America Speaks 
helps to cement the bond of union 
that exists between Great Britain and 
the United States now, we can readily 
overlook the rather superlative words 
the author has used about us. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. $3.00 


Men Without Country 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF and 
JAMES NORMAN HALL 


\ small group of convicts escape 
from Cayenne, French Guiana, 


through the generous self-sacrifice of 





a libéré. They are picked up by a 
French freighter just when the sea 
and sun were about to end all hope 
of freedom. The story of their innate 
patriotism is set against the back- 
ground of the Free French movement 
and the submission to Nazi domi- 
nation. 

The 122 pages of the book might 
well have been extended into a siz- 
able novel. But the authors have 
been content to tell their simple 
story as an isolated incident of the 
many contributions being made to 
the general movement required to 
preserve liberty and democracy in 
our war-torn world. Without doubt 
the not distant future will present 
Men Without Country as a Holly- 
wood contribution to war morale. 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 


The Betrayal 


A Passion Drama 
By GEOFFREY N. DOWSETT, O.M.I. 

The Passion Play has had a func- 
tional position of prime importance 
as religious drama from the time of 
the medieval Mystery Plays to the 
present day. The very theme itself, 
the Sufferings of Christ, is material 
of unparalleled dramatic possibilities 
ready-to-hand for the dramatist. 

In The Betrayal, a recent con- 
tribution, attention is focused upon 
Pilate and we watch the inner va- 
garies of his shifty mind as he tries 
to save Christ but finally succumbs, 
as the Scripture narrates, because he 
was a temporizer. Particularly worthy 
of mention are the parts of Caiphas 
and Nicodemus, which are finely 
drawn and worthy of the script. 

This play has unquestionable 
merit and runs well above center on 
a graph of dramatic momentum. 
Hence, it is painful to have to ob- 
serve that there are occasional paren- 
We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


thetic lapses from high seriousness; 
some of the lines require editing, 
However, Father Dowsett has not 
written an ordinary play and is to 
be commended for what is definitely 
a noteworthy addition to Passion 
dramaturgy. 

Samuel French, New York. $1.50 


Little Oscar’s First Raid 
-By LYDIA MEAD AND OSCAR FABRES 


It is very important to know what 
to do and what not to do during an 
air raid, especially in places where 
one is most likely to occur. By means 
of humorous drawings in color the 
instructions are cleverly brought out 
in this book, so as to impress them 
on the imagination. The authors also 
provide an original song to be sung 
while waiting for the “all clear” 
signal, “or whenever the occasion 
prompts.” 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.00 


The Silver Bird of the Andes 


And Other Stories 
By JO BRUCE CHAPIN 

This little volume should bring 
as much joy to a child as a party or 
a holiday in a candy store. It is de- 
cidedly a juvenile treat but with 
more substantial benefits than ice 
cream and cake. 

The stories are historical in cast, 
involving such countries as India, 
Hawaii, Greece, Greenland, and 
Africa. The child reader will thereby 
gather much information in geog- 
raphy and racial customs. The au- 
thor is to be commended for a facile 
ability to tell a story well and sus- 
tain youthful interest. 

The book is delightful in format 
and is adorned with numerous pic- 
tures illustrative of the text. 

Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston, Mass., $1.50. 
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Russia and Japan 
By MAURICE HINDUS 

The author of this book recently 
attracted widespread attention by his 
accurate predictions of Soviet policy 
and Soviet strength. Foremost among 
these were his insistent assertions 
that despite their temporary false 
amity, Germany and Russia would 
fight each other, and that contrary 
to the opinion of so many and so 
weighty military authorities, Ger- 
many could not succeed in that con- 
flict. This present work is devoted to 
a third prediction in the same field. 
It states that, come what may in the 
complicated struggle that has en- 
gulfed the world, war between Rus- 
sia and Japan is as inevitable as was 
the war between Russia and Ger- 
many previous to June 1941, if not 
more so. 

The book is certainly more than 
sheer prophecy. It is based on a mul- 
titude of facts, clearly and convinc- 
ingly stated, concerning the racial 
and commercial antagonisms of the 
two nations, their oft-repeated and 
serious border clashes, and _ the 
generally misunderstood part which 
Siberia has played and will continue 
to play in the final outcome. 

Doubleday, Doran and Co., Garden City, N.Y. $2.00 


Destination Chungking 
By HAN SUYIN 

That vast, sprawling mystery which 
is China has been the object of Oc- 
cidental scrutiny and writing since 
the far-off days of Marco Polo. By 
and large, the consensus of opinion 
on the part of travelers and mission- 
aries has been in praise of the 
Chinese ethos or way of life. In the 
past few years we have discovered a 
new virtue in that mysterious people 
—stamina, in the face of a savage and 
overwhelming onslaught by the little 
men of Nippon. 

In Destination Chungking a young 
Chinese woman, under the nom de 
plume of Han Suyin, gives a vivid 
and damning indictment of Japanese 
barbarity which we Americans have 
found out for ourselves. The vehicu- 
lar device utilized is the story of her 
love for Tang Pao, who is now on 
the staff of General Chiang Kai-shek. 
This beautiful love story is narrated 
against the dreadful and discordant 
devil’s tattoo of modern mechanized 
warfare. 

Miss Suyin has written a searching 
and mildly harrowing account of the 


pe 


_ Jap warrior and his futile attempt 


to conquer a nation that will not 
be conquered. She has succeeded in 
confirming our esteem for the Chi- 
nese and in branding the Jap mili- 
tary as a gang of organized cut- 
throats. She predicts the fall of the 
enemy on the deadly fact that they 
are “immoral.” It is a “conviction, 
a sure belief, that these atrocities 
stem from something in Japanese 
character and viewpoint, a funda- 
mental immorality, and because of 
this decadence of character the Jap- 
anese are doomed. They cannot win 
this war.” Her conclusion, at least, 
is encouraging. 


Little, Brown & Company, An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book, Boston. $3.00 


The Amazing Roosevelt 


Family—1613-1942 
By KARL SCHRIFTGIESSER 

Two classes of people, especially, 
will enjoy this book: admirers of the 
Roosevelts, and dabblers in gene- 
alogy for its own sake. The latter 
group is not so small as might be 
thought. Curiosity about ancestry, 
even to the point of snobbishness, is 
by no means confined to the Brah- 
mins of Boston or of Benares. The 
former group, too, is more compre- 
hensive—in more senses than one— 
than the people whose devotion en- 
ables them to find fascination even 
in “My Day.” It will include many 
who may explode at the mere men- 
tion of “That Man”; but who, deep 
down, admire him, if only for his 
courage and his good nature. 

These readers will find much that 
is new in this book: new, because it 
is old. They already know about the 
President’s boyhood, his marriage, 
his political career; here they will 
learn about his background—back as 
far as 1613. They will read about the 
first American Roosevelt—“‘the Dutch 
Trader,” and about the President’s 
Mayflower ancestry. They will see 
that this family, like any other, has 
included all manner of folk. It is a 
consideration which makes for de- 
mocracy. It reminds us that, in Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s phrase, “after all, we are 
all people!” 

Incidentally, one of the most enter- 
taining chapters is the one entitled 
“The Princess and Little Nell,” which 
contrasts the First Lady and her 
cousin Alice, who occupied the 
White House—and the headlines— 
during the regime of the first Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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Catholics will be pleased that Mr. 
Schriftgiesser has devoted a chapter, 
“Mother Seton and the Archbishop 
of Baltimore,” to the President’s 
distinguished Catholic relatives to 
whom he has publicly referred sev- 
eral times with pride. There are 
minor inaccuracies here, as elsewhere 
in the book, but the treatment is 
substantially correct and sympathetic. 

It is, on the whole, a very readable 
book, though occasionally confusing. 
It is difficult at times, for instance, 
to be quite sure as to which James 
Roosevelt is which. It helps to a bet- 
ter understanding of American his- 
tory in general, as well as of these 
prominent folk who have done so 
much to make that history. 

Ww tifred Funk, Inc., New York. $3.75 


The Unknown Country 
By BRUCE HUTCHISON 

It is a fact, startling when adverted 
to, that we Americans really know 
very little about our neighbor to the 
north. Although our two countries 
enjoy an entente cordiale unique in 
the annals of borderland nations, we 
have never had a serious quarrel, nor 
is there so much as one implement 
of war on either frontier for the en- 
tire distance of three thousand miles! 

Bruce Hutchison’s The Unknown 
Country was written with the con- 
viction “that Canadians and Amer- 
icans really know very little about 
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UNIQUE RECORDINGS 


These unusual records are being acclaimed by schools, 
choirs, study clubs, service bag acs and directors 
of summer religious instruction classes. 


1 THE ORDINARY OF THE MASS. A series of three 12-inch discs (6 sides). 
$5.75. The music is that of the Missa de Angelis, together with Credo III, 
and the antiphon “Asperges”—based upon the Vatican approved Solesmes 
Method. Antiphonal charm is effected by constant contrast between the voices 
of men and boys. Commentary by Rev. Cornelius Collins, LL.D., precedes 
each part and furnishes an explanation of the entire action of the Mass. 


MASS FOR THE FEAST OF THE TRANSFIGURATION. Set of five 
*double-faced, 12-inch discs. $6.82. Pius X School of Music. Male voices. 


BENEDICTION. Ave Verum, Tantum Ergo, Christus Vincit (XIII century). 


* One double-faced, 12-inch disc. $1.83. 


4. THE RESURRECTION. The Verse Speaking Choir, Chestnut Hill College, 
presents the story of Easter as told in the Gospels. Male soloists, Easter music. 


Gai double-faced, 12-inch disc. $2.09. 


SPECIAL SUGGESTED GIFTS 
For Seminarians and Newly Ordained 
5 LITURGICAL RECITATIVES BY THE PRIEST AT THE ALTAR. A series 


*of four 10-inch discs. $5.75. The approved Solesmes Method of correct chant- 
ing for Celebrant and Ministers at the altar. All prices include tax. Write 


for list of other records. 


THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 


Name.. 


Please send me the following recordings as listed in the July issue of THE SIGN: 
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Canada.” He has not written a text 
book history but a kind of travelogue 
which gives “a general glimpse of the 
surface of Canada and something of 
the substance, the people, the prob- 
lems, the history, and the future 
beneath the surface.” 

This is not just another literary 
bromide to soothe an avid reading 
public. It is a vigorous and stimulat- 
ing publication by an able journal- 
ist whose ability is stamped on every 
page. 

At this time when there is inter- 
mittent comment on postwar adjust- 
ment and the future role of nations, 
this book is seasonable, for the au- 





thor is of the opinion that “the future 
relations between Canada and the 
United States will inevitably form 
one of the basic factors of world 
politics.” 

Coward-McCann, Inc., New York. $3.50 


The Reformation in 
England (II) 
By G. CONSTANT 

The story of the Reformation, 
that tragic debacle of the sixteenth 
century, has been told and retold 
innumerable times by Catholic and 
non-Catholic historians from their 
respective points of view. This latest 
contribution of the Abbé Constant 
Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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thas the advantage of an advanced 


perspective and the enriching quali- 
ties of an amazing amount of re. 
search. 

If history has to be rewritten, as 
Hilaire Belloc says somewhere, then 
this book is a forward step in that 
direction with reference to the Ref- 
ormation. Fully documented, schol- 
arly in content, and yet, withal, 
popular in treatment, The Reforma. 
tion in England cannot be neglected 
by truth seekers whatever their re- 
ligious persuasion. This erudite au- 
thor does not poison the wells; he 
does not take sides. He exhibits for 
our less gifted minds the garnered 
fruits of years of research—a book 
to be used as a Yuler to measure the 
half-truths and even flagrant lies 
which have been written about the 
most lamentable defection from 
Truth in the history of the world. 

“Take and read” may be said to 
those who are at this late date still 
wrapped up in the unbleached 
sophistries of some pseudo-historians. 
Some readers of this volume may 
refuse to believe, but they cannot 
outlaw the irrefutable facts of a 
learnedly documented book which 
reveals how in six short years while 
Edward VI was in his minority, two 
men, Somerset and Warwick, by 
their chicanery artfully filtered the 
English nation through the conti- 
nental heresies of Luther and Calvin 
and distilled a genuine Protestantism 
far from the mind of Henry VIII. 
This is a sequence-volume to the 
author’s previous work on that un- 
fortunate king. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $4.00 


New Things and Old 
By REV. JOSEPH G. KEMPF, Ph. D. 
_Books of conferences to Sisters of 
religious congregations are numerous 
but Father Kempf’s book incorpo- 
rates a refreshing effort to put old 
religious principles in a new light; 
or better to blend the sound dis- 
coveries of modern psychology with 
the old established principles of the 
religious life. The author shows a 
keen insight into the problems faced 
by the religious striving after per- 
fection and offers very practical and 
encouraging suggestions to aid sin- 
cere souls in understanding and solv- 
ing these problems. Father Kempf 
makes no claim of writing a compre- 
hensive treatise on the spiritual life 
but his chapters will be helpful 
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Young ladies who wish to devote 
their lives and talents to the 
sick and unfortunate as Sisters 
of St. Benedict, may write to: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR, 0O.S.B. 


St. Vincent Hospital 
Sioux City Iowa 











BOOKS TO READ 


ST. GEMMA, by Rev. Aloysius McDon- 
ough, C.P., is a new pamphlet of a 
new Saint. It is an attractive pam- 
phlet presenting the story of a girl of 
our own time, chosen by Our Divine 
Lord to share in His sufferings. Her 
courage and devotion to Christ, her 
generosity in embracing sufferings, 
stand out in a modern world which 
fears the Cross. 10 cents. 


THE PASSION PRAYER BOOK c 
bines brief, pungent meditations on 
the Passion of Christ with general 
prayer-book features. It keeps alive 
remembrance of Christ’s Sufferings 
and Death Price $1.00 (imitation 
leather) ; $1.50 leather 


GIVE THIS MAN PLACE, by Father 
Hugh Blunt, LL.D., is a popular and 
appealing book on the life of St. Jo- 
seph. Lay people and religious will 
find it of value and interest. 


HOW TO CONVERSE WITH GOD, by 
M. Boutauld, S.J. Many people say 
that they find it hard to pray. Father 
Boutauld shows how easy and sweet 
prayer is. 25 cents. 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD, by Father Con- 
sidine, S.J., is an antidote against 
discouragement and weariness in 
well-doing. The author gently dissi- 
pates our gloom and draws us sweetly 
and gently to the fatherly embrace 
of God. $.25 (cloth). 


Order From 


THE SIGN UNION CITY, N. J. 

















toward gaining greater benefit from 
reading the classical authors on 
spirituality. 

B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. $1.75 


Latin America 
By PRESTON &. JAMES 

This book is a geographer’s para- 
dise, Each country in South and Cen- 
tral America is described with respect 
to surface configuration, natural 


vegetation, land use, annual rainfall, 
temperature, population, and com- 
mercé. Region by region, the im- 
mense territory embraced by Ibero 
America is placed under the micro- 


scope. The soil is analyzed; minerals 
are assayed; grass, maize, grains, 
fruits, and vines are traced from the 
valleys and low-lying coastal plains 
to the timber line of the Sierras. 
Centers of colonization and _ shifts 
of population are examined with 
respect to means of transportation 
and industrial beginnings. It is amaz- 
ing to find that an agricultural and 
pastoral nation like Venezuela must 
import a considerable quantity of 
foodstuffs each year. The same con- 
dition holds in Mexico. Facts of this 
character are considered in connec- 
tion with primitive methods of cul- 
tivation, lack of capital, the need 
of irrigation projects, and the dis- 
tribution of land. One of the best 
features of the volume is the careful, 
exact treatment of racial mixtures. 
Dr. James, who is professor of 
geography in the University of Mich- 
igan, has prepared a valuable se- 
quence of maps and _ illustrations 
which illuminate the text. Three ap- 
pendices contain climatic tables, 
commercial data, and a list of classi- 
fied references. The index is ade- 
quate. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., New York. 86.00 


St. Cecil Cyprian 
By JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J. 

A scholarly work on the great 
Carthaginian martyr which reads 
with the ease of a novel. In an age 
grown soft and compromising on 
matters Christian, it is refreshing 
to consider this clear study of a giant 
among giants in the early Christian 
Church. St. Cyprian spent an early 
life steeped in paganism only to be- 
come, after his conversion, the great 
protagonist of Christianity. He was 
brilliant but also tough-minded, 
pulled no punches by pen or by 
word, and gave no quarter where 
Christian truth was at stake. It is 
this characteristic which made him 
withstand Pope Stephen to his face 


as St. Paul had done to Peter. For- 
tunately, the author explains this 
unusual circumstance which has 


been seized on by many non-Cath- 
olic writers to prove that Papal 
Supremacy was a Middle Ages in- 
vention. 

Father Fichter has excavated those 
early ages as neatly and as impar- 
tially as an archeologist. Centuries 
of accretion have been placed aside 
and the result is a portrayal of the 
great Bishop as he was in his own 
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THE SAINTS IN THE CANON 
OF THE MASS 


a pamphlet by Rt. Rev. E. P. Graham, 
LL.D., gives a short sketch of the lives 
of these great saints. This pampnlet 
hould be in the hands of the devout. 
both clerical and lay. 
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They Also 
Serve 


VOCATIONtothe 
Brotherhood, as to the 
he ‘a is a grace from 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother, will lead 
to a decision. 

Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 No. Hariem Avenue 
Chicago, It. 

















































Restrain Not Grace 
From the Dead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 






































Rev. M. A. Canning 

Rev. E. J. Lemkes 

Rev. G. Fontaine 

Rev. Francis Welsh 

Bro. Francis A. Herner, S.M. 
Rev. Mother M. Coletta, P.C.C. 
Sr. M. St. Catharine (McKiernan) 
Sr. M. Consilia (Halligan) 
Sr. M. Andrea (Hayes) 
Sr. M. Callista (Mahoney) 
Sr. Mary de Sales R.S.M. 
Mrs, A. De Vries 

Thomas Curran 

Edward W. Kearns 

John J. De Vaney 

Irene McClellan 

Mary Donnelly 

Patrick Joseph Sullivan 
Mary Foley 

Donald McGhiey 

Paul E. Weible 

Bernard Moran 

William Hand 

Raymond Arcelli 

Joseph X. Murphy 
Emmaline Silva 

John Curtis 

Mary Evans 

John Evans 

Nellie Conboy 

George A. Wuestman 
Joseph A. Libert 

Leonard Murrell 

John Gillick 

Rudolph Henn 

Mrs. McDonald 

Margaret Doherty 

Joseph McMann 

Mary Helderle 

Michael Pukanasis 

Mary B. Smith 

David Sweeney 

Mrs. C. B. White 

Vincent Sacco 

Anna Seubert 

Eugene A. Twomey 

Mary Elizabeth De Silva 
David Powers 

Frank J. Hunt 

John F. Maguire 

Joseph A. Carney 

John Francis Du Bois 
William H. Morgan 

Julia Mangin 

Gertrude Fink 


Fred Whalen 
Eugene Langan 
Andrew Einloth 
Calista Coyle 

Philip A. Freisens 
Mary Ellen Hornung 
Hugh M. Hunt 

Mary Regan 

Marie Hetzel 

Maude E. Lauer 
Richard V. Farley 
Anne M. Coveney 
Julia T. Brady 
Coleman Donahue 
Edward Mahoney 
Catherine Patton 
Cornelius O’Connell 
Mary Gallagher 
Thomas Haverty 
Catherine O'Neill 
William Dalton 

; Mrs. Charles M. Drake 
Lola Heaney 
Maurice A. Murray 
Nora Noonen 
Charles Bigalke 
Mrs. A. Aber 

Helen Marie St. John 
James J. Dowd 
Patrick Morgan 
Ellen Carey 

Joseph T. Dougherty 
Prank Dougherty 
Mary R. Conroy 
Charles J. McCue 
William J. A. Cranitch 
Rose M. Saxer 
Jacob Blanz 
Kathryn Shumaker 
Emma Cotterall 
Plorence Norcott 
John B. Beaton 
Emma C. Schaefer 
Fred Cooper 

Mary McHugh 
Joseph Shroka 
Winifred Lennon 
Mary E. McDermott 
Mary A. Day 

Nellie Sullivan 
Elizabeth Costello 
Margaret A. Maher 
Loretta Winter 
Joseph P. Hack 






































































































































































































































day. In fact, St. Cyprian tells his 
own story. The man and his age, 
his character and his work, his great- 
ness and his holiness come to life 
through his writings. A needed study 
in this our day. 

B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. $2.50 


The Layman’s Call 
By REV. WILLIAM R. O’CONNOR 

On the flyleaf of this book there 
might have been written the saying 
of St. Augustine, “O man, you are 
God’s employee.” The pith of Father 
O’Connor’s message is that “no one 


is without a definite call of some 
kind from the Lord. He is called to 


be an apostle, for he is sent to ac- ° 


complish the good which his nature 
permits him to do in the particular 
circumstances of his life.” 

The diversity of setting in which 
our lives are cast calls forth the 
theme-chapter of the book, a forceful 
and illuminating exposition entitled 
“The Analogy of Sanctity.” Here the 
author reminds us that “Sanctity 
does not essentially consist in with- 
drawal from the world but in union 
with God. Anyone can live in union 
with God no matter what his posi- 
tion in life may be . . . but union 
with God is realized in different ways 
in the home, workshop, and cloister.” 

Since it is the Providence of God 
which makes the difference between 
a vocation and a haphazard occupa- 
tion, chapter five is devoted to “Proy- 
idence and Vocation.” Providence, 
Predestination, Nature, Grace, and 
Opportunity are successively treated 
as the five factors which must be 
taken into account if we want to 
have a complete picture of what a 
vocation really is. 

In a highlight section of seventy 
pages the author next applies his 
general observations to particular 
vocations. The doctor, the lawyer, 
the teacher, the soldier, and oi!:ers 
are told just how they are called to 
‘extend the Kingdom of Christ. 
Finally Christian vocation is consid- 
ered in the light of cosmic redemp- 
tion. The earth belongs to Christ, 
the Redeemer; every element of it 
is redeemed at least potentially. It is 
our business to make it actually His. 
Hence, “When farmers and scien- 
tists, housewives and merchants, men 
and women: of all classes and condi- 
tions in society are conscious once 
more that daily work is a divine vo- 
cation, we can look forward to the 
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SAINT GEMMA’S | 
LEAGUE OF PRAYER 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
For the Month of June 1942 


BROINCE TRUCKEE 4 6 oasis ncn mesaks 13,087 
Holy Communions ............ 11,196 
Visits to B. Sacrament ......... 23,776 
Spiritual Communions ........ 14,705 
Benediction Services ...... eoeee 95534 


Sacrifices, Sufferings ........... 11,856 
Stations of the Cross ........... 6,573 


Visits to the Crucifix ........... 8,108 
Beads of the Five Wounds ...... 1,339 
Offerings of PP. Blood ......... 41,054 
Veseet0 Our Lay 6 .'5 5.5. cess 9,955 
nL aE SE OEE ee ROL Pee 16,896 
Beads of the Seven Dolors....... 2,562 
Ejaculatory Prayers ........... 510,301 
Hours of Study, Reading ....... 13,500 
ee hh, OT Ee 21,310 
Acts of Kindness, Charity ...... 35-246 
Holy Hours... ..... Scevcccccees 1,466 
Prayers, Devotions. «i... 62.62%: 8,354 
oe RR eee ee eee 9,368 
RIN ING ot < csr 5405-c4 hn 23,676 


Samt GEMMA GALGANI, 
the White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League. 

Its purpose is to pray for the 
conversion of the millions of 
pagan souls in the Passionist Mis- 
sions in Hunan, China, and to 
obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted mission- 
aries. One should have the gen- 
eral intention of offering these 
prayers for the spread of Christ’s 
Kingdom in China. 

All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gem- 
ma’s League, should be addressed 
to Gemma’s League, in care of 








Tue Sien, Union City, New Jersey. 





dawn of a brighter day for all man- 
kind.” 

Apostolic warmth and painstaking 
clarity are perhaps the most conspic- 
uous qualities of Father O’Connor’s 
work. Studious laymen will find The 
Layman’s Call a heartening treatise 
on their Christian dignity. 


P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. $2.00 


Lives and Dollars 
By J. D. RATCLIFF 

Readers who enjoyed J. D. Rat- 
cliff's fascinating Modern Miracle 
Men will be equally engrossed with 
his new work on the efforts of scien- 
tists to conquer disease and to miti- 
gate the sufferings of humanity. The 
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ae wal ee Country 


You may not be able to fight, but 
you can buy. You can buy war 
stamps and bonds. Your money 
will provide our fighting men with 
planes, tanks, ships, guns—equip- 
ment necessary to win through to 
victory. 

And when you buy your stamps 
and bonds to strengthen the arm 
of Uncle Sam, please don’t forget 
our missionaries. They are doing a 
glorious work in Free China, mak- 
ing Christ—and America—loved. 
The stamps and bonds will be kept 
for their support. Buy bonds of 
Series F or G, as these can be made 
out to 


Rev. Alban Callagee, C.P. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Phileas 8S. Garand 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. D. Leahy 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. 


Rev. Albert M. Feeser 
Rev. T. E. Carroll 
Rev. Bernard T. Sorr 
. Wm, F. P. Du 
Rev. Ignatius Fealy 
Rev. Edward Crotty, C.8.S.R. 
Rev. Paul J. Rock 
Rev. C. A. O’Brien 
Rev. Wm. A. Gildea 
Rev. John A. Klich 
Rev. Daniel C. Cunnion 
Rev. Philip A. Farrell 
Sr. Mary Leo (Kelly) 
Sr. Mary Geraldine (Braun) 
Sr. Maria Grace (Tammany) 
Sr. Rita Louise 
Sr. Mary Monica 
Sr. Mary Emmanual (McKenzie) 
Sr. M. Teresa Aquinas (Stritch) 
Sr. Mary Dolorosa (Tracy) 
Frank J. Donnelly 
Mary Worthington 
Theresa Dunnebacke Cameron 
Mary Zotter 
Mary Quigley 
Frank LaFortune 
Alice M. Costolo 
John J. McMahon, Sr. 
Mary Donovan 
Patrick Foster 
John McIntyre 
James E. Daley 
Jeremiah Sammon 
Annie Sammon 
Nicholas Tennant 
Joseph Biittner 
Frank J. Bode 
Mary Connolly 
Alfred L. Stocks 
Mrs. Alfred L. Stocks 





Monastery Place 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC. 
Union City, N. J. 











title is well chosen, for the general 
theme of the author is to show how 
the men employed in research are 
saving lives and dollars by over- 
coming the deadly and costly rav- 
ages of disease. 

In the first part of his book, Mr. 
Ratcliff expounds the various phases 
of the astonishing and little-appre- 
ciated work of those unsung heroes 
of research who labor indefatigably 
for the welfare of humanity. We are 
thereby encouraged to respect these 
men and to practice civic virtue by 
following their advice as echoed by 
the Health Departments, e.g. in re- 
spect to vaccination. 

In the second part, the author 
acquaints the reader with the meth- 
od of approach to research problems, 
pointing out how “research work 
follows a pattern of deadly mo- 
notony, patiently plodding a weary 
path toward a given goal” with an 
unpredictable result of failure, or 
triumph. 

This is not a critical, scientific 
treatise but an interesting, informa- 
tive, and popular discussion of the 
ventures of scientists. It should 
broaden considerably the common 
realms of understanding the laud- 


able efforts of those secluded bene- 
factors of mankind, and at the same 
time supply an urge to appreciate 
and co-operate in their unending 
endeavor to help the cause of hu- 
manity. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. $3.00 


The French Laic Laws 


(1879-1889) 
By EVELYN M. ACOMB, Ph.D. 

The Laic Laws of the Third French 
Republic (1879-1889) secularized 
French institutions and restricted the 
privileges of the Church. They were 
the result of an anticlerical cam- 
paign of great intensity, which was 
led by such champions of secularism 
as Léon Gambetta and Jules Ferry. 
Miss Acomb studies the origin, na- 
ture, and significance of these anti- 
clerical measures. Her viewpoint is 
that of a Protestant “who believes 
that the civil and religious liberty 
of every faith should be preserved.” 
The student of the history of this 
period will find in her book an ob- 
jective and reliable treatment of this 
phase of the Third Republic. There 
is an imposing bibliography and an 
excellent index. 


Columbia University Press, New York. $3.50 
Please order your books through Tue SIGN 








Catherine Noonan 
Margaret Byrne 
Anna M. Murphy 
Peter McKay 

B. J. Beckshult 
M. O’Brien 

M. E. Carscallen 
Mathew Abel 
Lillian tre 


John Clasby 

se Murra 
Ferdinand aun 
Mary G. ch 
Catherine English 
Karl Mahoney 


Mary Conley 
James F. Grace 


Frank A. Clarke 

Mary Morrisse 

Thomas J. Williams 
Margaret Kenned 

Mrs. Walter D. Williams 


Hugh Geddes 
Joseph Flanagan 
Dr. Mary Nash Seyboldt 


Mary Loretta Mitten 
Catherine Kirk 

rs. L. Nugent 
Mrs. William Wozelle 
Joseph E. Amend 
Mary Sullivan 
John J. Patton 
Hugh Caterson 
Kathryn Dorsey Fitzsimons 
Emma M. McNamara 
Mary Crane 
John Mikschl 
Mr. F. C. Stin 
William Conti 


Nora McCarthy, R.N. 
Hannah Ambrose 
Margaret Doherty 
Mathias Engels 

John N, Jacob 
Margaret Leonard 
Kar! F. E. Kurth 
Mrs. E. Cassola 
John E. Donovan 
Alice Larkin 

Mary Ryan 

Mrs. John Polvey 
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Katie A. Taylor 
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May their souls and the 
all the faithful departed 


souls of 
through 


the mercy of God rest in peace. 


—Amen. 
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DO YOU WINTER IN FLORIDA? SEND YOUR DAUGHTER TO 


BARRY COLLEGE 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Home Economics and Commercial Education. Special 
Opp: wiunition in Music, Art and Dramatics. Intensive short courses carrying college credit 
seasonal students. 
Beautiful Buildings Extensive Campus 
In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine—Superb Opportunity for Outdoor Life 

















Kansas New JERSEY 
MOUNT ST. SCHOLASTICA COLLEGE COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 


A Catholic College for Women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 


A centrally secure location 


FIFTY MILES FROM KANSAS CITY 








Aa Ha a pega rg Pha okey aap pe a courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher train- 
tic nd Secondary orpees AA the tation of ing, music, home economics, science. Degrees— 
Cat! acral the University of Kansas, by B.S. in Commerce, and B.S. in Home 
State Board of Education, and amiinted with the Catholic Economics. 


University of Al 
MOUNT ST. SCHOLASTICA tS A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR For Catalogue, address the Ce-n 


1] CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE eo Convent 
WOMEN COR CATALOGUE ADORESS—THE DEAN. Station, New Jersey 

















MOUNT ST. SCHOLASTICA ACADEMY 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 
“located in the heart of America” 
ys BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
ated with the Catholic University of America, 
the North Central Association, accredited by 
te Board of Education. College Preparatory, 


Caldwell College for Women | 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic | 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 
o— Intensive Summer Course in 














Academic, Commercial Courses. Music, Art, orthand and Typewriting 
Economics, Athletics, Horsehack Riding, June 22-Sept. 12 
Swimming. Write for catalogue. Address: The Principal 




















MICHIGAN 














Adrian 
Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


(Formerly St. Joseph College) 


Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, State Teachers’ 
Govtiionten. Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical 


Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Art. 
BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE 


For further information address the Dean 














New York 








COLLEGE of MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
REGIONAL AND STATE ACCRED: 
TEACHER 


Ninety-six acres bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station, New York City 


For particulars please address Secretary 


THE fT S oN 
Whral Thaining 
>. be ation | 


“It is an encouraging sign that the 


people of this country are now 


awakening to the vital need of moral 
training in education. Less than q 
century ago the present practice in 
American education was inaugu 
rated.. The advocates of the discon. 
tinuance of the teaching of religion 
did not foresee the inevitable conse. 
quences of the new policy. Today 
the confidence of the past has be. 
come doubt and fear for the future, 
There is an insistent call that some 
thing be done at once to safeguard 
the moral sense of the youth of 
America. 

“The admission of an evil is half 
the cure. The general dissatisfaction, 
expressed frequently and publicly, 
with the character product of Amer- 
ican schools and colleges shows a 
change of thought in the right diree- 
tion. How wholesome and how 
promising is the present demand of 
honest and earnest men and women 
for more emphasis on moral train 
ing at every stage of the educational 
process.” 

—CarpinaL O’CONNELL 











College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Weetcheeter County—Sizteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











PENNSYLVANIA 





New York 


ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Bearding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds. Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink. 
Address Directress 











IMMACULATA COLLEGE—IMMACULATA, PA. 
Condected by the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Fully Accredited 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Pre-Medical, Business, Music, and Home Economics (General 
and Vocational). Victory Courses. Summer School. High School Teacher Certification. 
Swimming Pool—Lake—Campus of 327 Acres—Athletics—Riding—Sports 
View Book Upon Request 
Bus Accommodations for Commuters 











LA SALLE MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


EFFECTIVE college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian School. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and oceal 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 58th year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. Address Registrar, Oakdale, L. |., N. Y- 














40 Minutes from Philadelphia 
: GREENSBURG 
Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 

Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 











PENNSYLVANIA 








Rosemont, Pa. 

‘onducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, Sciences 
and Letters. For resident and non-resident TT 
Situated eleven on, Philadelphia , 


Main Line of the P. 4 
Address Registrar 
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% “I PRAY THE MASS” is the most Complete American Made 7 
Sunday Missal today. It has 14 “PREFACES”’. 

* “NEW TESTAMENT”—The New Revised Text of the “New 
Testament” is used throughout. 

*% “I PRAY THE MASS” has LARGE, CLEAR, LEGIBLE TYPE * 

throughout. Printed throughout in Red and Black. This is an 

important feature for a Pocket Prayer Book. Size 3% x 54%”. 





The NEW Sunday Missal 


‘T PRAY THE MASS" 


S.0.Cist., Ph.D. 


Professor of Notre Dame University 


“! PRAY THE MASS” has 448 PAGES. ITS SIMPLE, EASY 
METHOD TO FOLLOW THE MASS makes this Sunday 
— the latest and most up-to-date book obtainable 
today. 


“LITURGICAL CALENDAR”—good for the next 10 years is a 
marvel of practicalness, accuracy, and is a guide to what 
Mass the Priest is saying at the Altar. 


alf The Priest kisses the Altar, and, turning 
to the people, says: 
on, ° 
4 P. The Lord be with you. 
‘| ’ _ . . . 
ere No. 440/75 (Moire Lined ) S. And with thy spirit. 
. No.440/76( Leather Lined ) : : 
- a No. 440/75—DeLuxe edi- At the right side of the Altar he 
tion, genuine black Mo- y Says 
rocco leather. red under | P 
gold edges, hand toole Le 3 
ow a -ag~Fy a t us pray 
side of front and bac 
of cover, title on backbone PRAYER 
Gat tar fincas 
»s 
te bookmarks ........ 3.50 @ Turn to — PRAYER — Today’s Mass. @ 
in hg my Fs P low th 
on, genuine Blac _ After having read the Prayer, follow the 
nal i. canis bona poe ad ARROW () and continue to read 
rolled-gold border on in- Epistle, Gradual, Alleluia or Tract. 
side of front and back 
ELL cover, title on backbone The Priest returns to the center of the Altar 


York ° ° 

sigh pe es Nouns See with a burning coal; and vouchsafe, 
= No. 440/UNL—Durable through Thy gracious mercy, so to 
Ba BLACK FOLDER construct- 

door ed to withstand unusual 

















stamped in gold, LINED 
WITH GENUINE LEATHER, 
silk bluokmarks.... 50 


No. 440/UKL— Durable 
KHAKI FOLDER construct- 
ed to withstand unusual 
wear, REINFORCED with 
substantial lining, indi- 
vidual pocket contain- 


wear, REINFORCED with 
substantial lining, indi- 
vidual pocket contain- 
ak. Navy blue bound 
MISSAL 10 













PRAYER 33 


on us. For Thou only art holy: Thou 
only art the Lord: Thou only, O Jesus 
Christ, art most high, together with 
the Holy Spirit % in the glory of God 
the Father. Amen. 











and, bowing down, says: 


Prayer: CLEANSE MY HEART 


LEANSE my heart and my lips, 
O Almighty God, who didst 
cleanse the lips of the Prophet Isaias 
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Illustrating actual page of “I Pray the Mass.” 


IDEAL GIFTS FOR 
MEN IN THE SERVICE 


Please send me............. 





No. 440/13 


No. 440/13 — Genuine 
black leather, Seal grain, 
round corners, title and 
design on front cover 
stamped in gold, red un- 
der — edges, silk book- 
mar 1.50 





No. 440/02-B 


No. 440/02-B—Black imi- 
tation leather, round cor- 
ners, design on front cover 
stamped in gold, red un- 
der _ edges, silk book- 
GED éscscccsvess 1.10 


THE SIGN—Book Dept.—MONASTERY PL., UNION CITY, 


Cc 
Coples Style No......... 


No. 440/UKL-(Improved and Reinforced) for Army 
No. 440/UNL-(Improved and Reinforced) for Navy 








ORDER 
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PAYMENT ENCLOSED ( CHARGE [) 
ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID 





Your vacation may be curtail 


this year 
because of the victory effort. We know 


you’re willing to make that sacrifige. 


There is another victory to be won 


— pag. ‘for Christ. That 


victo « depends on 


vocai, ont of 


a native 


You can show 


ness to sacrific. ... «tis 
great cause by sending 


your donations to the 


NATIVE 
SEMINARY 
FUND 
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UNION 
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